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Cura Afflictorum 


ous. But however numerous they are, they all come under 

the observation of the priest who, on account of his office, 
becomes acquainted with humanity at its best and at its worst. 
There is hardly a form of human distress that will not come under 
his eyes at some time or other in his extended and varied pastoral 
experience. He has an almost unique opportunity to gain practical 
insight into all the miseries that befall man in this vale of tears. 
And for all these afflictions which he is called upon to witness he is 
supposed to have some measure of relief or at least intelligent 
sympathy. 

Sympathy is natural and easy in cases where we are confronted 
by bodily suffering or pain of seme kind. They address themselves 
to the eye, which quickly flashes its message to the heart. The 
emotional appeal in such instances is almost irresistible and the 
manifestation of sympathy offers no difficulties. The heart of man, 
unless it is unusually callous by nature or has been deliberately 
hardened, spontaneously goes out in fellow-feeling to those who are 
the deplorable victims of some painful accident or who are writhing 
inagony. Pity for suffering is a universal human trait; the absence 
of it is looked upon as an indication of complete degradation or of 
revolting moral imbecility. The priest, as a rule, is very sensitive 
and responsive to the suffering of his fellow men; and his frequent 
dealing with the sick and the afflicted has no tendency to dull his 
finer feelings. Accordingly, all those who are stricken expect a 
generous measure of sympathy from the priest. 

There is, however, a form of affliction for which it is not so easy 
to feel sympathy or to elicit compassion, but in presence of which 
we are inclined to experience a degree of irritation and to manifest 
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T= ills to which fallen humanity is heir are many and vari- 
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impatience and annoyance. To this category belong the various 
nervous troubles which constitute not only a burden to the afflicted 
themselves, but which may be a source of trying vexation to those 
about them. To remain sympathetic under such circumstances pre- 
supposes no small measure of virtue and may require a considerable 
effort of will. For it is the curse of the nervous that they fret and 
antagonize those about them and do everything to alienate the 
sympathies of their friends. This is their misfortune. Yet, no one 
is more entitled to our sympathy than these poor sufferers, whose 
woes, though invisible and intangible, are not the less real and 
whose helplessness is truly pathetic.’ 

The attitude toward mental sufferers has changed in the course 
of time. There was a time when they were sternly rebuked for 
their imaginary griefs and when harshness and severity were 
regarded as essential factors in the treatment of their troubles, for 
which the average man felt only contempt and supercilious disdain.’ 

Our age at least has learned to understand the reality of the afflic- 
tions from which neurotics suffer, and consequently is prepared to 
deal with them in a kindly spirit of sympathy. In fact, as it gener- 
ally happens, the reaction in this matter may have swung to the other 
extreme and led to an excess of indulgence towards those who show 
symptoms of mental abnormality. Be that as it may, it still is abso- 
lutely certain that sympathy is indispensable in the treatment of 
a neurosis. Harshness will only aggravate the condition of the 
sufferer, because one of the greatest obstacles to his recovery is his 
characteristic diffidence and his lack of will energy. What he needs 
above all is encouragement that will restore his confidence in himself. 

The priest is not expected to be a psychotherapist. Withal some 


1 Cfr.: Wilhelm Bergmann, M.D., Die Seelenleiden der Nervisen: (St. Louis, 
B. Herder). Also: Selbstbefreiung aus Nervisem Leiden, by the same author. 

2“Tt is important to observe that a disease due to the imagination is not 
necessarily an imaginary disease, but may produce various functional or even 
organic disturbances. A wise physician once said to me: ‘If a man is so ill 
as to say he is ill when he is not ill, he must be very ill indeed.’ The diseases 
grouped under the heads of nervousness, hysteria, etc., are real in origin and 
effects, and formidable in their nature; and it is high time that the ridicule, the 
offspring of ignorance, with which they have been so long surrounded, be 
entirely done away with. These unhappy patients have been greatly wronged, 
and often cruelly treated. A nervous invalid is a far greater sufferer than a 
man with a broken leg; but with a would-be sapient but truly asinine nod, we 
are content to dismiss the former as ‘only hysterical.’” “Nerves in Disorder.” 
By Dr. Alfred T. Schofield, p. 6 (New York, Funk & Wagnalls Company). 
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elementary notions about nervous diseases are likely to prove useful 
to him in dealing with the members of his flock, among whom there 
are bound to be some afflicted in that manner. Such knowledge 
may help him to find the right line of approach, when called to the 
bedside of a victim of nervous disease. It may lead him to discover 
the first signs of an incipient mental disorder, the progress of which 
may be checked if remedial treatment is applied in due time. It 
may help him to recognize in certain forms of misconduct or certain 
aversions to systematic endeavor in some child in his school the 
symptoms of a mental disorder that may be remedied if given early 
and prompt attention. It may make him more tolerant toward 
opposition which his most disinterested schemes will meet, or 
against slander to which he will be exposed, since it will tell him 
that these phenomena may have a pathological origin and that they 
do not spring, in many cases, from deliberate malice, but rather 
from insistent impulses. 

In many ways, then, such information may be profitable. In the 
confessional and at the sickbed it is absolutely necessary. In his 
own behalf it will be advisable to acquire some information con- 
cerning these things; for he will then be better able to avoid what is 
becoming increasingly frequent in our days—a collapse in the best 
years of manhood, a so-called nervous breakdown that may render 
him useless for many years or will at least greatly impair his 
efficiency.® 


PREVALENCE OF THE Evit IN Our Days 


Every diocese presents the sad spectacle of promising and active 
young men suddenly incapacitated from work and condemned to 
long periods of rest in order to rebuild their shattered nervous 


8 Concerning the frequency of nervousness in our days and its causes, Dr. 
Schofield writes: “There can be no doubt that disordered nerves are every- 
where increasing. . . . It is certain that, with the increasing evolution of the 
brain, which is being worked harder and harder every day and kept at a con- 
tinually augmenting strain and pressure, these functional nerve troubles must 
increase. . . . Money now is almost exclusively made at the expense of the 
wear-and-tear of nerve, as contrasted with muscle tissue” (J. c., p. 4). 

Substantially Dr. Austin O’Malley agrees with this view: “Neurasthenia, or 
nerve-weakness, the vapors of the old novelists and dramatists, is a very com- 
mon malady, and it gives the clergyman trouble by the turmoil it causes in 
families, religious communities, in themselves and elsewhere.” “Essays in 
Pastoral Medicine,” p. 230 (Longmans, Green and Co., New York). 
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forces. In some cases, the cause of the prostration may be over- 
work, plain and simple. Of course the only remedy then is to reduce 
the volume of work to more reasonable proportions. Man’s capacity 
is limited. There is no use to attempt the impossible. If it is done, 
a heavy penalty will have to be paid. 

To assume more obligations than one can perform comfortably 
and gracefully is not a sign of zeal, but rather the indication of an 
impulsive nature and a fussy temperament. The priest absolutely 
requires periods of leisure which he can spend in pious recollection, 
prayer and study. If he so burdens himself that prayer, study and 
recollection suffer he is starting on the downward road with regard 
to his spiritual, as also to his physical health. 

The craving for external activity frequently, however, is already 
a symptom of disease. The nervous man displays vigorous activity. 
He is exceedingly busy. He turns from one thing to the other. 
He is at the mercy of his impulses or external stimuli. Such activity 
should always be regarded with great distrust. At an early stage an 
enforced leisure may effect a cure. But mostly the patient will lack 
the will power to stop work before the total collapse comes. 

The sacerdotal profession has its mental collapses, but no more 
than its share. In other professions such collapses are even more 
frequent. In the classes of the rich they abound. We may make 
this general observation: nervous breakdowns occur in proportion 
as there is no great absorbing and sustaining interest in life. 

Some ascribe the prevalence of nervousness in our age to the 
exacting demands which a technically overdeveloped civilization 
makes upon our nervous and physical resources. This no doubt is 
true. Modern life, in its totality, has a fatal tendency to overstimu- 
late the sensory nerves and to keep man in a state of excitement and 
high tension. On the other hand, there is a lack of will culture to 
offset these distractions that come from without. “It is very prob- 
able,” writes Dr. G. Th. W. Patrick, “that our modern strenuous 
life is bringing too heavy a strain upon the brain, particularly those 
parts of the brain immediately connected with the mental powers 
which condition that peculiar kind of progress which the world is 
now making. The tendency of the times is toward a very swift 
industrial, commercial, professional and intellectual activity. It is 
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an age of great effort and endeavor, of stress and tension, of labor 
and strain, of scientific and inventive ability; an age of great effi- 
ciency and striving for efficiency; an age of variegation; a centrifu- 
gal age. It is not an age of peace and calm, of poise, of relaxation, 
of repose, of measure, of harmony, of conservation. It is not a 
centripetal age.’”* 

The present-day man has not been able to adjust himself to the 
terrific strain which material civilization places upon him. He 
groans under the burden and in many cases the delicate mental 
mechanism of his psychic life becomes more or less deranged. Our 
social unrest, our wild craving for pleasure and amusement, our 
dancing crazes that sweep over the country, our general irritability, 
our sensationalism, so well exploited by the press and catered to by 
the stage and the screen, are all the symptoms of an underlying 
nervousness. 


We shall not be surprised, then, if the priest, in the exercise of 
his holy ministry, comes across cases of nervous disorders which he 
will have to handle with tact, prudence and sympathy. 


4“The Psychology of Relaxation,” p. 16. (Boston, Houghton-Mifflin 
Company.) 

With the psychoanalysts this argument has become a commonplace. Thus 
for example Dr. A. A. Brill writes: “Nevertheless, there is no doubt that 
civilization with its manifold inhibitions, impositions, and prohibitions makes 
it indeed very difficult for us to live. There is not a human being who does not 
feel the burden of civilization lie heavy on his shoulders; and though we all 
bear the cross as patiently as we know how, who of us in his heart of hearts 
does not find himself sometimes discontented and complaining? That is the 
price we have to pay for civilization. Sometimes the injustice heaped upon a 
predisposed individual is so great and overwhelming, that, as his deeper sense 
of morality stays his rash hand from some criminal act, he becomes neurotic; 
and sometimes he goes even further, he becomes psychotic. That is the way 
he tries to purge his bosom of all perilous stuff.” “Fundamental Conceptions 
of Psychoanalysis,” p. 26. (New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company.) Many 
in this world are out of tune with their environment and the continual conflicts 
to which this anomalous situation leads end by making them nervous wrecks. 
In justice to our neighbor we ought to remember this. It will make us judge 
more leniently his habitual irritability, his ill-humor, his sudden outbursts of 
passion. It is in this sense that the French proverb is to be taken: Tout com- 
prendre cest tout pardonner. Larger knowledge always makes one more 
charitable. The saints possessed such insight into the difficulties under which 
our fellow men labor by some special intuition; we can acquire it by laborious 
study. We quote another psychoanalyst: “In the second place, there are those 
human beings who by initial temperament are very unsuited to the particular 
environment into which they are born, and therefore have special difficulties 
to meet.” “Psychoanalysis.” By Barbara Low, p. 86. (New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company.) We are sometimes tempted to ridicule what are called 
social misfits; but these unfortunate beings may be only partially responsible 
for their sad plight. They certainly are a burden to themselves and deserve 
pity rather than scorn. 
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CoMPULsOoRY IDEAS AND OBSESSIONS 


Treatises on’ pastoral medicine are multiplying, a circumstance 
which suggests how necessary a knowledge of these matters is in 
our days. The fuller psychological knowledge that has been gained 
in our days by laboratory work and observation should also be 
applied to the problems of pastoral care.° 

Some—I will not say many—of the cases that are presented to us, 
either in the confessional or in connection with our educational 
work, verge on the pathological, and possess all the earmarks of 
genuine nervous disturbances. Failure to recognize this fact 
accounts for our inability to offer effective help. 

Compulsory ideas and obsessions are quite frequent and may 
become the source of moral aberrations. Let us take the case of an 
unreasonable dislike arising in one against another person for no 
apparent cause. Nothing is more humiliating and distressing. 
Evidently something pathological must be at the bottom of it and 
no release from this annoying obsession can be effected until the 
secret source of the strange phenomenon has been discovered and 
removed. 

Discouragement, not a rare occurrence in habitual sinners, will 
be found to be of pathological nature. It cannot be overcome by a 
few words of well meant advice. It will yield only to treatment. 
Not without reason do writers on the Sacrament of Penance main- 
tain that the confessor also is a physician. In the light of modern 
psychological research this contention takes on a new and larger 
meaning. ‘Truly, the priest who wishes to free the unfortunate 
penitent from the bondage of sin will have to act the part of physi- 
cian and apply such psychotherapeutic helps that can be safely 
administered by a non-professional. 

It is also well to remember that in cases of affective disturbances 
and heightened emotional irritability the imputability of the indi- 

5 Cfr.: Augustinus Gemelli, O.M., De Scrupulis. Psychopathologiae Specimen 
(Florentinae, Libreria Editrice Florentina); Natale Turco, J] Trattamento 
Morale Dello Scrupulo e dell’ Ossessione. Morbosa (Torino, Pietro Marietti) ; 
Antonin Eymieu, Le Gouvernement de Soi-méme, Essai de Psychologie Pratique; 
Deuxiéme Série—L’Obsession et le Scruple (Paris, Perrin et Cie.); Austin 
O’Malley, M.D., and James J. Walsh, M.D., “Essays in Pastoral Medicine” (New 


York, Longmans, Green and Co.); Cornelius Krieg, Die Wissenschaft der 
Speciellen Seelenfiihrung (St. Louis, B. Herder). 
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vidual is lessened. To what degree responsibility for actions 
remains may take some time to ascertain. To burden such unfortu- 
nate individuals with the full responsibility for their impulsive acts 
would be to crush them completely and to plunge them into utter 
despondency. A poor soul may be struggling under the weight of 
hereditary inhibitions or compulsions and fighting a losing fight 
against overwhelming odds. There is occasion here for the applica- 
tion of the beautiful admonition of the Lord, not to break the 
bruised reed nor to extinguish the smoking flax. 

To dislodge a fixed idea is a task which requires great patience 
and some knowledge of the laws of the association of ideas. It is 
quite easy to say to the poor patient: “Dismiss the idea or pay no 
attention to it.” This is of no avail; for it will obtrude itself on 
the attention and in the weakened nervous condition of the patient, 
will impel to acts which he himself disapproves. He may suffer 
mental torment of the most acute kind, of which the observer knows 
nothing. His conduct seems unreasonable and consequently arouses 
displeasure. Moreover, he seems to be stubborn, when in reality 
he simply cannot do otherwise than he does. 

Let us take the case of scruples. Admittedly this is a pathological 
case. The scrupulous person is a prey to compulsory ideas and 
undergoes untold mental anguish. To the confessor he may seem 
merely self-willed, opinionated and a thorn in his flesh. The out- 
sider can easily see the emptiness of the fears and the futility of the 
arguments of the penitent harassed by scruples, but to him they are 
terribly real. The worst remedy would be to use scorn; this might 
quench the last spark of hope in his tortured soul and drive him 
to despair. 

Scrupulosity may be classified under anxiety neuroses which, to 
the afflicted, are a source of perennial fear and dread. To cure them 
it may be necessary to reinforce the much weakened will by sys- 
tematic will exercises, and sometimes also to rebuild the physical 
organism ; for in most cases, nervous troubles can gain no firm foot- 
hold unless the body is in an exhausted condition.® 


6 Ante omnia ex tis, quae exposuimus et ordinavimus plane eruitur quod 
Scrupulus quandam constituit singularem manifestationem cujusdam morbi, cui 
hisce postremis temporibus psychiatricae scientiae cultores studuere: h. e. psy- 
chastenia. . . . Ideae obsidentes (vulgo scrupuli), quae manifestationem 
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The general break-up of the nerves may be first observed by the 
priest, for frequently the disintegration manifests itself by some 
religious abnormality. This is quite natural, since the religious 
interests are the foremost in man and, therefore, most likely to 


show any functional disorder making its appearance in the psychic 
life. 


Around religion cluster the most powerful and the most tender 
emotions of man, and, consequently, every affective disturbance 
would necessarily be registered and reflected in his religious atti- 
tude. We are not speaking of religious insanity, but of those 
borderline cases that occur in an otherwise sane individual, causing 
great anxiety to himself and no end of annoyance to others. If 
noticed in their initial stages an effective remedy may be applied 
before the disease fastens itself on the mind and gets beyond control.? 


prorsus singularem status scrupulosi, qua nulla alia magis strepit, constituunt 
—illam nempe, quae majus aegrotum et eos qui illum circumstant afficit—non 
sunt nisi terminus extremus multarum perturbationum psychicarum demon- 
strantium quandam profundiorem alterationem vitae psychicae scilicet psy- 
chasteniam. Psychastenia est quaedam pscychonevrosts, quae prope ad 
neurastheniam accedit, et fortasse etiam ad quasdam formas paranoiae. Id quod 
cam specificat est quaedam insufficientia psychica, scilicet quaedam diminutio 
illius tensionis pscychicae, de qua quodlibet individuum fruitur. Causd huius 
diminutionis tensionis psychicae ita immutantur functiones, vi quarum quodlibet 
individuum realitatem percipit, suamque vitam pro tempore et pro re dirigit. 
Adeo ut scrupulosus ultimatim definirt potest veluti individuum quoddam 
incapax sese accomodandi ad vitae realitatem, quodque rerum adjuncta falso 
percipit per sua dubia, et agitationes perque suas ideas obsidentes; quae 
phaenomena illa moventia struunt, quae ejus dirigunt actiones. A. Gemelli, 
O.M., De Scrupulis, p. 345. This is a solid work which makes excellent use of 
the discoveries of modern psychological research. Incidentally it also shows 
that the masters of the spiritual life anticipated by some kind of intuition the 
therapeutic methods of our days. Et hoc agentes, the book concludes, nos illud 
consolatur quod scilicet—uti iam diximus—normae quas hodierna psychiatria 
docet, prorsus novae minime sunt. Istae normae tantummodo methodicum red- 
diderunt id, quod ascetici christiani suaserunt; ipsae super scientiae principia 
fundarunt illud, quod nostri magistri spiritus experiendo didicerunt (I. c., p. 349). 


7™“Tt is a well recognized fact that persons suffering from many forms of 
beginning mental disease are likely to be affected by an exaggeration of religi- 
ous sentiment. An unaccountable increase in piety is sometimes the first 
warning of an approaching mental deterioration. It is not hard to understand 
why this should be, since religious feelings occupy so prominent a place in the 
minds of the majority of people, and the removal of proper control over mental 
operations of all kinds leads to an exaggeration, especially of those that have 
meant most for the individual before. Supposed religious vocations, especially 
when of sudden development, are sometimes no more than an index of dis- 
turbed mentality. Every confessor of lengthy experience has had some exam- 
ples of this. This makes it important that clergymen should have a knowledge 
of at least the first principles on which the diagnosis of mental diseases is 
based. Superiors of religious communities, and especially those that have to 
decide as to the suitability of those applying for entrance to, or already in 
probation for, the religious life, need even more than others a definite knowl- 
edge of the beginning symptoms of the various mental diseases, and of the 
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The average man does not at all realize what a delicate mechan- 
ism the human psyche is and how easily it may get out of order. 
Many a tragedy might have been averted, if this fact had been kept 
in mind and if the first symptoms of an approaching disorder had 
been properly heeded. Nature hoists her danger signals for a purpose 
and to ignore them brings serious consequences. The doctrine of 
free will is falsely understood by some as meaning that man’s mental 
life is independent of any influences that lie beyond his control. 
But psychic conditions may arise where the will becomes almost 
impotent and needs, to assert itself, various contrivances that coun- 
teract the inhibitory and impeding forces. Possibly there is a ten- 
dency among us to exaggerate the power of the free will, though 
there is nothing in scholastic philosophy to sanction this exaggera- 
tion. In this regard, psychoanalysis, which, of course, we repudiate 
in its extreme conclusions, has taught us some wholesome lessons. 
It has called attention to the many hidden causes that may interfere 
with our psychic life.® 






















THE CULTIVATION OF THE INNER LIFE 


Nervousness in a sense is a permanent distraction, a prolonged fit 
of absent-mindedness, caused by an emancipation of certain psychic 
functions from the center of consciousness and the control of the 
will. Its atutest form is a dissociation of the mental life into two 
alternating currents of consciousness, a phenomenon designated as | 
that of double personality. 

The modern externalization of life makes for distraction and as 
a necessary consequence is the contributory cause of the nervous 
disorders so prevalent in our days. This fatal tendency is counter- 
acted by a reinforcement of will control over all the psychic func- 
tions through the practice of habitual self-discipline and by sys- 



















types of individuals that are most prone to suffer from them.” James J. Walsh, 
I. c., p. 211. What is here said of the superiors of religious houses applies equally 
to the heads of seminaries. 

8 Thus Wilfrid Lay, Ph.D., writes: “Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
on the fact that the real causes of what we do in our acts from hour to hour 
are hidden from us and that the majority of assigned reasons are mere pretexts, 
the real motives being in the unconscious, and therefore absolutely inaccessible 
to us.” “Man’s Unconscious Conflict,” p. 16. (New York, Dodd, Mead and 
Company.) We notice here the characteristic exaggeration of the psychoanalyst ; 
but we cannot deny that the statement contains a truth that has not always 
been sufficiently recognized. 
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tematic regulation of one’s external life. These are the best prophy- 
lactic measures against neurasthenia and will prove effective in all 
cases where there is no pronounced hereditary taint or where no 
extraordinary emotional shocks have been experienced. In cases 
where the disease has already begun its ravages other therapeutic 
measures will have to be employed. 

The Church, by its insistence on asceticism, which, in its very 
essence, is nothing else but will culture, is a great protector of the 
mental health of the community. The decline of asceticism, even 
among Catholics, has prepared the way for the frequency of the 
mental disintegration which we can observe in our days.° 

In view of the fact that neurasthenia has become such a common 
occurrence, the priest must be prepared to meet such pathological 
cases in his ministry, possess the necessary knowledge to recognize 
them and know how to deal with them. This consideration has 
prompted the preceding remarks which are fragmentary and sug- 
gestive only, and are intended to encourage the young clergyman 
to gain some further information on this matter. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


®“The extent to which physical health depends upon the mastery of the 
spirit over the body has not yet been fully realized. . . . Modern psycho- 
therapy and curative pedagogy show us that the secret of all self-development 
and all true health lies in government by the spirit, by the centre of the per- 
sonality. These sciences aim at securing nervous and physical health by building 
up the will-power and stimulating the spirit to assume its propér position of 
control. The idea put forward by some moderns that the restraint of the sex 
impulse is injurious to health can best be met by an assertion of the hygienic 
value of severe self-control, and of the danger of health which results from a 
weakening of spiritual forces. . . . He who practices real self-control, how- 
ever, can afford to laugh at all such hypochondriacal fears. He knows by 
experience, especially if he is a man of passionate feeling, that ruling over undis- 
ciplined desires brings with it an increase of will-power and a sense of inward 
joy. This will convince him, as nothing else could do, that his method of life 
cannot be inimical to health. Carlyle has drawn attention to the fact that in 
the Germanic languages, the words healthy and holy were originally identical. 
This is no coincidence. Unfortunately, however, this fundamental connection 
between healthiness and holiness has been lost sight of during the last century. 
Doctors, in particular, have forgotten that to fulfill their mission really ade- 
quately, they must be priests as well as doctors. . . . The extraordinary 
regenerative power of high ideals is left out of account; it is forgotten that 
elevating spiritual demands act as an ‘electro-therapeutic’ cure for weak people.” 
Cfr.: Dr. F. W. Foerster, “Marriage and the Sex-problem.” Translated b 
Meyrick Booth, Ph.D., p. 180. (New York, Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
See also: “Psychotherapy.” By James J. Walsh, M.D., LL.D.; The Catholic 
Mind, New York, Feb. 8, 1909, In this pamphlet the author, though he admits 
the curative value of religion, warns the clergy against undue interference in 
medical affairs. What has been said above, if rightly understood, will lead to 
no jurisdictional conflicts, but will contribute to the welfare of all concerned. 
The a ag vom priest is rarely tempted to encroach on the rights of the physi- 
cian; the inexperienced man should be extremely careful not to venture into 
territory with which he is not familiar. 





THE GREATEST LABOR DOCUMENT 
By JosEPH HussLetn, S.J., Pa.D. 


Labor among the Jews of the Old Testament was never to be 
made the hopeless treadmill which it became under paganism. Not 
only did the infinite God dignify manual labor by picturing Himself 
as the great Worker, the almighty Artisan, the divine Potter, whose 
fingers wrought the heavens, and whose hand modeled into beauty 
the clay from which we came, but He also gave by His own example 
the lesson of granting the laborer the much needed rest by which 
alone he can retain unimpaired his human powers. To deny man 
this fitting relaxation is to break or brutalize him. It is to degrade 
God’s handiwork, fashioned so lovingly and admirably by Him. 

In the Book of Genesis we behold the supreme and purely spiritual 
Being, the Creator of heaven and earth, imaging Himself as a 
worker engaged in a six-day task. “And he resteth on the seventh 
day from all his work which he had done.” Though the Hebrew 
word for “day” may be taken also to represent a period embracing 
indefinite eons of years, yet the metaphor of the Almighty as a day- 
laborer remains perfect and unaffected. The social lesson it con- 
veys is of the highest significance. It is no exaggeration to say that 
no merely human document, no secular legislation or event in the 
whole range of history has so profoundly influenced for good the 
destiny of labor as this single passage: 


So the heavens and the earth were finished, and all the furniture of them. 
And on the seventh day God ended his work which he had made: and he resteth 
on the seventh day from all his works which he had done. And he blessed the 
seventh day, and sanctified it: because in it he had rested from all his work 
which God created and made.1 . 


The law of one day’s rest in seven is not indeed prescribed here. 
But the example of almighty God leaves a lesson clear and convinc- 
ing for all generations of mankind, which will never be set aside. 

At what time the observance of the Sabbath itself was introduced 
as a custom among the people of God we do not know. The first 
reference to it in the Sacred Scriptures occurs when the children of 


1 Gen. ii. 1-3. 
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Israel are told to gather on the sixth day a double quantity of the 
mysterious manna that was given them from heaven, for: “To. 
morrow is the rest of the sabbath sanctified to the Lord.”? Fyj- 
dently, therefore, it was not even then a new institution. The 
Sinaitic legislation gave legal sanction to this previous custom, 
Thus is the law laid down in Deuteronomy : 


Six days shalt thou labor, and shalt do all thy works. The seventh is the 
day of the sabbath, that is, the rest of the Lord thy God. Thou shalt not do any 
work therein, thou nor thy son nor thy daughter, nor thy man-servant nor thy 
maid-servant, nor thy ox, nor thy ass, nor any of thy beasts, nor the stranger 
that is within thy gates: that thy man-servant and thy maid-servant may rest, 
even as thyself.% 

With the sunset of Friday evening the Sabbath began, and it 
ended with the setting sun of Saturday. Viewed from a social 
aspect only, no labor law was ever of such tremendous effect. Yet 
the Sabbath law too was to be interpreted reasonably. To the 
Pharisaic restrictions, which our Lord so severely condemned, were 
to correspond, in later days, the Sabbatarianism and Blue Laws ap- 
plied to the Christian Sunday. “The sabbath was made for man 
and not man for the sabbath,’”* is the divine gloss upon this law. 

The Church, under the New Dispensation, was not obliged to 
observe the Sabbath of the Israelites. Among the Jewish observ- 
ances from which the Christian is freed St. Paul expressly mentions 
the Sabbath.’ The Gentile converts met on Sunday, the day of 
the Lord’s Resurrection, for their religious worship, as we learn 
from the Acts of the Apostles,® and elsewhere in the Sacred Books. 
When the distinctly Hebrew congregations disappeared the Sun- 
day remained as the day of the Lord. By rendering this of obli- 
gation as a day of rest from all servile work the Church once more 
followed the divine example of one day’s rest in seven, and thus 
enacted anew the greatést of labor laws. 

The Scripture itself urges comparison between the bitter Egyptian 
servitude, to which the Jews had been subjected, and the Sabbath 
law of mercy, which was to extend not merely to the Hebrew, but 

2 Exod. xvi. 23. 
3 Deut. v. 13, 14. 
4 Mark ii. 27. 


5 Col. ii. 16. 
6 Acts xx. 7. 
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also to his foreign servant, and to the very brutes that labored in 
his field. There was no Sabbath known to the Egyptian, nor else- 
where in the pagan world. In the early Babylonian country from 
which the Jews derived their origin we find an institution implying 
periods of seven days, the last day of which was known as shabatiu 
or shapattu. But this, entirely unlike the Hebrew Sabbath, brought 
no rest to the slave or toiler. It consisted in certain penitential cere- 
monials to appease the anger of the Babylonian deities, and followed 
the phases of the moon. It is not, of course, impossible that here 
might be found a vague echo of a primal revelation which had lost 
its significance and social effectiveness under paganism. It could 
still have continued in certain families, though mingled often with 
strange beliefs, until finally it might have been handed on through 
Abraham down to Moses. 


Paganism has everywhere been oppressive to labor, and modern 
paganism can hold out no better hopes for the workingman. In 
striking contrast to the Sinaitic legislation was the law of the pagan 
Pharaoh, denying all respite to the children of Israel. Over and 
above the oppressive burdens already weighing down upon them 
in the enforced making of bricks, he further imposed the impossible 
task of gathering the straw needed for this purpose. This had 
formerly been provided. The appeal of the Jewish laborers for 
compassion was answered by the scourge on the shoulders of the 
Hebrew overseers, when the men failed to produce the full tale 
of bricks required of them. 

And the overseers of the work pressed them, saying: Fulfil your work every 
day as before you were wont to do when straw was given you. And they that 
were over the works of the children of Israel were scourged by Pharao’s task- 


masters, saying: Why have you not made up the task of bricks both yesterday 
and to-day as before.7 


Yesterday, to-day, and every day—one endless trudgery of toil! 
Such is the pagan treadmill to which modern taskmasters did not 
hesitate to return, in countless instances, when the influence of the 
Church had for a time been swept away from the industrial world. 
Abolish religion, and labor can but return, under one form or an- 
other, to that same Egyptian servitude from which God freed the 


7 Exod. v. 13, 14. 
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Israelites. Of this servitude He reminded them, through Moses, 
to keep them faithful in the observance of their Sabbath: 


Remember that thou also didst serve in Egypt, and the Lord thy God 
brought thee out from thence with a strong hand, and a stretched-out arm. 
Therefore hath he commanded thee that thou shouldst observe the sabbath day. 

But it was not merely cessation from work that hallowed the 
ancient Sabbath and is now to sanctify the Christian Sunday, as we 
well know. To bring man into closer communion with his Creator, 
to lift him up to higher things than the mere material needs of 
the body and to perfect within him the image and likeness of God 
is the purpose of the Lord’s own day. The labor of the entire week 
is indeed to be a prayer and an act of religion. By purity of inten- 
tion, union with our Maker, and loving obedience to His holy will 
are all our lives to be wholly consecrated to Him, for whether we 
eat or drink or whatever we do, we are to do it all for the glory 
of God. But this one day in every week is to be singled out above 
all others for prayer, devotion and recollection. It is the Lord’s 
own day. Yet it is not a day of gloom, as the Sabbatarian would 
make it, but a day of joy, that man may rejuvenate his powers and 
dedicate anew his life to the high purpose for which he was made: 
to know, love and serve God, and so to save his soul. Could any- 
thing be more ennobling to master or man? 

The greatest of all labor laws, therefore, in their effect upon 
mankind have doubtless been the Sabbath law of the Jews and the 
Sunday law of the Christian world. Yet many other holidays were 
granted to labor in the Old Testament, and the Church in turn was 
to multiply her feasts in the Ages of Faith, granting ample time to 
every man for rest and prayer and the sweet delights of the family 
circle. Even the Saturday half-holiday was not unknown in the 
Middle Ages. But the greatest of all labor documents, to which 
both the Sabbath and the Sunday laws stand related, as the fulfil- 
ment to its ideal, is the passage quoted from Genesis, describing the 
six-day work and the seventh-day rest of the Lord our God. 


8 Deut. v. 15. 
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The “Epistola Apostolorum” and the New Testament 


By H. Scuumacuer, D.D. 


One of the most burning questions the New Testament student 
would like to have answered by the invaluable document of the 
Epistola Apostolorum, which undoubtedly belongs to the middle of 
the second century, is this: what were the contents and authority of 
the New Testament Canon at that time? According to radical 
criticism a good number of our New Testament writings were com- 
posed not earlier than towards the middle or end of the second 
century; at least a collection of books of the New Testament, or a 
“Canon of the New Testament” did not exist before 160 A.D. 
“The Dialogue of Justin with Trypho is the soundest document,” 
says Harnack, “that as late as the sixth decade of the second cen- 
tury a New Testament positively did not exist.”* The Epistola 
will give us sufficient evidence to the contrary. Again, it is a gen- 
erally accepted axiom of criticism that there prevails an irreconcil- 
able contrast between the account of the Synoptics and the Gospel 
of St. John. Also here the Epistola will give us interesting 
information. 

Externally the Epistola is a letter; 7. e., a circular letter to the 
universal Church. But the document doeés not pretend to give the 
private feelings and opinions of a writer; it aims to present dis- 
courses between the official leaders of the Church, the Apostles, 
and Christ Himself. It contains new revelations of the Lord but 
of such a kind that the contents of the Gospels, the sacred and 
universally recognized depositum fidei, receives further illustration 
and comment, especially in all those doctrines which were disputed 
at the time of the author. 


CoMPARISON WITH TATIAN’S DIATESSARON 
To a certain extent the Epistola may be considered as a counter- 


1Die Entstehung des Neuen Testamentes, 1914, p. 64. 
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part of Tatian’s Diatessaron. But it is not, like the latter, a har- 
mony of the Gospel-text, but a harmony of doctrines, an abridged 
Theology of the New Testament religion. In regard to the doctrine 
and Canon of the New Testament the importance of the Epistola 
goes far beyond Tatian’s Diatessaron. For it testifies not only to 
the four Gospels but to the bulk of the New Testament writings, 
Besides, Tatian’s Diatessaron is not preserved to us in the original 
state. It is, in spite of all the efforts of modern scholarship, still an 
uncertain quantity in numerous respects. But in the Epistola we 
possess a complete and sure document in its originality. True, the 
quotations of the Epistola from the New Testament writings are 
so free that, as a rule, no conclusion is possible as to the exact form 
of the original text in the canonical N. T. Textual criticism, there- 
fore, will derive little benefit from the new discovery, except in 
single cases. The more valuable will the Epistola be to the inter- 
preter of the New Testament, since he finds here not a mere 
mechanical reproduction of words but a new phraseology which 
oftentimes represents a commentary on the original text. 


PRINCIPLE UNDERLYING THE NEw TESTAMENT QUOTATIONS 


The selection of the New Testament quotations in the Epistola is 
regulated by the aim and purpose of the writing; 7. e., to be an 
instrument against docetic Gnosticism. The opposition is directed 
against the two well known heretics, Simon and Cerinthus, who 
“pervert” the words of Christ and the person of Christ. Here 
Simon and Cerinthus are but representatives of the false doctrines 
which are to be refuted. The personal introduction of the two 
heretics was suggested by the pretense of the Epistola to be a docu- 
ment of the Apostles themselves. And Simon and Cerinthus 
belonged to the Apostolic times. The chief points of the Gnostic 
controversies during the second century were: the value of the Old 
Testament prophecies; the Old Testament idea of God; the Resur- 
rection of Christ and the resurrection of the flesh; the Incarnation 
of Christ; the Second Coming of our Lord. 


To the author of the Epistola two subjects are of decisive 
importance: the doctrine about the person of Christ and the resur- 
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rection. Schmidt is right in characterizing the whole document as 
a “defense of the entire Eschatology of early Christianity, in which 
the hope of the Second Coming of Christ and of the resurrection 
of the flesh form the centre.”? However, the negative attitude of 
the Gnostics towards the Old Testament is indirectly combated by 
the fact that the Old Testament words are always quoted by Jesus 
Himself. They are His own words, because He spoke through the 
Prophets. Besides the solemn profession of the Apostles in the 
beginning of the Epistola to God, the Father of Christ, the Creator 
and Ruler of the universe, etc., reads like a powerful protest against 
the Gnostics and their false creed. 

The existence of the Gospel is expressly presupposed : ““The book 
is written that you may be firm, etc., . . . and not depart from 
the word of the Gospel, which you have heard.” Note, the singular, 
“Gospel,” is used, indicating that to the author of the Epistola the 
various writings of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, represent de 
facto one Gospel, the Gospel. This Gospel is most trustworthy 
because it is given to the faithful by the Apostles as they “have 
heard it, and kept it in their memory and wrote it down for the 
whole world.” 

Although the author of the Epistola handles the Gospel-text with 
great, often with extravagant freedom, nevertheless the dignified 
tone and sacred atmosphere of the Gospels are preserved. The 
remark of Schmidt, that the author “understood it masterly, with 
the help of the words and thoughts, laid down in the Gospel, to 
create a Jesus who in many regards is similar to the Jesus of the 
Gospel,”* would be more correct if he had said that the author of 
the Epistola, imbued with the sublime spirit of the Gospel, furnished 
a masterly explanation and commentary of Christ’s self-conscious- 
ness, thoughts and doctrines, as laid down in the Gospel. 

The chief purpose of the Epistola makes it natural that the bulk 
of the New Testament quotations is taken from the Gospels. But 
thanks to fortunate circumstances we learn that the New Testament 
of that time included more. The old dispute about Gentile and 
Jewish Christians was, as it seems, still alive in some quarters of 


2 Gespraiche Jesu mit seinen Jiingern, p. 196. 
SZ. c. 214. 
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the Church. The Epistola takes notice of this situation and tries 
to clear it up definitely by introducing a prophecy of Christ Himself 
about the call of St. Paul and his missionary activity. This led to 
numerous references to the Acts and also to the Pauline Epistles, 


It is here impossible to enumerate all the New Testament quota- 
tions of the Epistola. A selection of references will suffice to give 
us an approximate idea of the contents and authority of the New 
Testament at about 160 A.D. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE SYNOPTICS 


The account of the Annunciation: “On that. day, when I 
accepted the form of the angel Gabriel, I appeared to Mary and 
spoke to her. Her heart received me and she believed and I formed 
myself and entered her womb. I became flesh, etc.,” is a free 
account of Luke i. 26 ff. The intention of the author is evidently 
to strengthen the authority of the evangelical record. For, what is 
there mentioned as a word of the Gospel writers is here given as 
an emphatic self-testimony of Christ. 

The so-called small Apocalypse, Matthew xxiv, Mark xiii, 
Luke xxi; i. e., the prophecy of Christ’s Parousia is worked up in 
a lengthy eschatological treatise with a detailed description of the 
signs of the Lord’s Second Coming. 

The parable of the wise and foolish virgins is a quotation of 
Matthew xxv. 1 ff. with the characteristic allegorical addition: 
“The wise are five, whom the prophet calls daughters of God.... 
The five wise virgins are: faith, charity, grace, peace, hope. 

The five foolish virgins are: understanding, knowledge, obedience 
patience, mercy. They are those amongst the faithful, who recog- 
nized me, but have slept and have not observed my commandments.” 


The figure of the blind leading the blind is copied from Matthew 
xv. 14 f. 


The account of the correction of the sinner is composed according 
to Matthew xviii. 15 ff. But the important clause xviii. 17: “And 
if he will not hear them, tell the Church” is left out in the Ethiopic 
text. Whether it was originally contained in the Coptic text, which 
has here a lacuna, cannot be ascertained. 
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The Logion: “Do not call anyone Father on earth, for one ts 
your Father, who is in heaven, and who ts your master” is a com- 
bination of Matthew xxiii. 8, 9. 

The golden rule, Luke vi. 31, Matthew vii. 12: “And as you 
would that men should do to you, do you also to them in like man- 
ner” has in the Epistola the negative form, as it is found in Cod. D 
to Acts xv. 28: “What you do not want to have done to yourself, 
do not do it to others.” 

The phrases: “My Father in heaven” or the “Kingdom of 
heaven,” etc., are quotations of St. Matthew’s favorite expressions. 

The lengthy miracle section of the Epistola is a composite of all 
the Gospels, including St. John (Luke vii. 22; Matt. xii. 10; Mark 
iii. 1; Luke vi. 6; Mark v. 22; Matt. ix. 18; Matt. xi. 5; Matt. 
viii. 29; viii. 23; xvil. 26; xiv. 14; etc.; John ii). 

The narrative of the Passion and Resurrection of Christ is like- 
wise a combination of all four Gospels (Matt. xxvii, xxviii; Mark 
xv, xvi; Luke xxiii, xxiv; John xx). 

The conclusion is certain: The Synoptic Gospels are presupposed 
as a well known sacred document of the Church at 160 A.D. 
Although the Gospel of St. Mark seems to stand in the background, 
the Resurrection narrative contains certainly a reference to it. 


PREFERENCE OF ST. JOHN’s GOSPEL 


Already externally St. John occupies a preferred place in the Epis- 
tola, since his name is mentioned first in the list of the Apostles. 


This preference is expressly continued in the constant references 
to St. John’s Gospel. 

The miracle section, a composite of all the Gospels, is introduced 
by the wedding in Cana, recorded only by St. John ii. 1 ff. 

The person of Christ is described chiefly in the terminology of 
St. John. 

The risen Lord says of Himself: “I am the Logos”; the same 
expression which St. John (i. 14) uses for Christ. 

The repeated phrases: ““My father has sent me” or “I am going 
to my Father” are typical Johannine expressions. (Cf. John iv. 34; 


Vi. 44; Vii. 33, etc.) 
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The word “I am wholly in my Father and my Father is in me” 
is a quotation of John x. 38. 

The new commandment: “Behold, I give you a new command- 
ment, that you love one another” is a reference to John xiii. 34. 

The promise of peace: “I shall give you my peace” refers to 
John xiv. 27: “Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you.” 

The blessing to the believers: “Blessed are those who believe 
although they do not see” is a free quotation from John xx. 29. 

The reference to the good shepherd and the sheepfold is a reminis- 
cence of John x. 1 ff. 

The expression “glory of the Father” reminds of John vii. 18. 

The doctrine of the Epistola that the Logos of the Father is the 
source of true knowledge reflects exactly the spirit of St. John’s 
~ Gospel. 

It is evident that St. John’s Gospel furnishes the fundamental 
Christological thought of the Epistola. But this does not justify 
the verdict of Schmidt: “Thus the dogmatic Christ has replaced 
the historic Jesus.’’* It proves only that in the opinion of the author 
of the Epistola the historic Jesus is perfectly identical with what is 
called to-day, “dogmatic Christ.” 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE ACTS 


The references to the Acts in the Epistola are quite frequent and 
used in connection with the two outstanding figures in the Acts: 
St. Peter and St. Paul. 

The interesting passage: “You will celebrate the memory of my 
death, that is the Pasch. Then one of you, who are standing here, 
will be cast into prison for my name’s sake. . . . And I shall 
send my power in the form of the angel Gabriel, and the door of 
the prison will open and he will come to you and rest. And when 
the cock crows and you have comple .ed my Agape and my memory, 
he will be brought back, etc.,” is a free account of St. Peter’s impris- 
onment, Acts xii. 3 ff. It is remarkable that St. Peter’s name is 
not mentioned. Speculations about the reasons of the omission of 
the name are useless. 


4L. c. 225. 
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The prophecy of the call, conversion and missionary work of 
St. Paul reflects constantly the report of the Acts: “You shall 
meet a man whose name is Saul, that means Paul. He is a Jew, 


circumcised according to the Law. . . . He will hear my voice 
from heaven. . . . His eyes willbe blinded. . . . He will 
give testimony before the mortal kings. . . . That man will 


come from the country of Cilicia to Damascus in Syria to uproot 
the Church which you are to found. .’ The material for 
this description is taken from various chapters of the Acts. (Cf. 
Acts ix, xiii, xxi, xxii, xxvi.) 

Conclusion: The Acts belong to the Holy Writ of the author 
of the Epistola. 


QuOTATIONS FROM St. PAuL’s EPISTLES 


Although the references of the Epistola to St. Paul’s Epistles are 
but few, they are sufficient to prove that also the Corpus Paulinum 
belonged to the New Testament Canon of the author of the Epistola. 

The statement that St. Paul was “a Jew, circumcised according 
to the Law” is evidently based on Phil. iii. 5. 

The phrase that St. Paul is “the last of the last” is a free refer- 
ence to I Cor. xv.9g: “For I am the least of the Apostles, who am 
not worthy to be called an Apostle.” 

The description of the heretics: “their god is their belly” and the 
prophecy of their punishment: “their end is destruction” reminds 
unmistakably of Phil. iii. 19. 

In fact, the note of universality in the Epistola, of equality 
between Jew and Gentile, reflects at least indirectly the teaching of 
St. Paul in all his Epistles. That the Epistola does not quote St. 
Paul’s writings more frequently is hardly due to the “complete lack 
of understanding of the theological world of thought of Paul’® on 
the part of the author of the Epistola. The objection is met by the 
aim and purpose of the Epistola; i. e., to give revelations of Christ 
to His Apostles. In such a treatise Pauline words and doctrines 
could find a place only incidentally, whereas the Gospels, already 





5 Schmidt, I. c., p. 248. 
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containing revelations of Christ, furnished a logical and natural 
basis on which further revelations could be built up. 


RELATION TO THE PASTORAL EPISTLES, CATHOLIC EPISTLEs 
AND APOCALYPSE 


Neither the Pastoral Epistles, nor the Catholic Epistles are quoted 
by the Epistola. However, the designation of the Church of Christ 
as “a new Jerusalem” reminds clearly of the Apocalypse, iii. 12, etc. 
But the relative silence does not prove that these New Testament 
books did not exist. It can bespeak only so much, that they lay 
outside the scope of the author of the Epistola. Further speculation 
about this question will yield little result. 

We have to be satisfied with and thankful for what has surely 
come in our possession by. the discovery of the Epistola; 1. e., a new » 
proof that about 160 A.D. the fourfold Gospel, the Acts and the 
Pauline Epistles avere considered as universally recognized parts of 
the New Testament Canon. 


APOCRYPHAL GosPELs USED? 


A strange passage in the Epistola could suggest the influence of 
apocryphal literature. The passage says: “This did our Lord, 
Jesus Christ, who was sent to school by Joseph and Mary, His 
mother. When His teacher told Him: speak ‘alpha’ he answered 
and said: ‘Thou tell me first what beta is.” This fact, which hap- 
pened, is true and real.” This story, contained also in the apocryphal 
Gospel of Thomas and in Pseudo-Matthew, was much abused by 
the Gnostics, as we learn from Irenaeus.* But the conclusion that 
the Epistola should have used apocryphal and especially Gnostic 
sources is by no means justified. The chief tendency of the Epistola 
is anti-gnostic, and it is utterly improbable that the author of this 
document should have derived material from hostile sources. Very 
likely the episode of Christ’s childhood was not only quoted by the 
Gnostics but also current in orthodox circles. There were therefore 
no serious objections to the compiler of the Epistola to embody the 
narrative in his work. 
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RELATION TO TATIAN’s HARMONY 


The harmonistic character of the Epistola naturally reminds of 
the famous Gospel harmony of Tatian. But a superficial glance 
over the contents of the two documents shows that any inter- 
relation between them is out of the question. The order of texts, 
and the sequence of the narratives are totally different in both and 
the texts themselves do not suggest the slightest relation. True, 
both are harmonies, but of a different kind, the one being a har- 
mony of the Gospel texts, the other a harmony of doctrines as con- 
tained in practically the whole New Testament. The Epistola is a 
brief harmony of New Testament theology, adapted to the needs of 
the time. 









































THE RELATION OF OUR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
TO CIVILIZATION 


By F. KELLEY 





Civilization may be defined as that transformation which comes 
over primitive man, and, as a consequence, over the face of the prim- 
itive earth, in the process of his evolution from a rude savage to 
a refined sage. It has many stages, and will appear under a great 
variety of types. But it is everywhere substantially one thing— 
the record of human development, written on society and engraved 
on the outer world. If we inquire what causes human development, 
the ready answer comes: the quickening and culture of man’s intel- 
lectual and moral powers. It is obvious, therefore, that education is 
fundamentally connected with civilization. No matter what the 
type of the civilization, no matter what motives or forces constitute 
the spirit of the education, the one may be considered the fruit of 
which the other is the plant. 

The peculiarity of the education furnished by the school is that 
it sifts and systematizes the whole volume of knowledge and presents 
the latest and cleanest product in each department. The school is 
the intellectual laboratory in which the vast mass of crude and ex- 
traneous matter that overlies every fact and principle of knowledge 
in its miscellaneous form, as it usually exists in untrained minds, is 
eliminated, and the pure, proved essence carefully distilled. It is 
impossible for the mind, at the best, to lay hold of and appropriate 
more than a comparatively small fraction of the immense sum total 
of things there are to be learned. Let the classification and arrange- 
ment be the simplest conceivable, and still the amount is so great 
and the variety so bewildering that no human capacity is at all equal 
to its comprehension, even in the longest earthly lifetime. How 
hopeless then would appear the task, if this vast volume of knowl- 
edge lay before the student in unassorted confusion. If he were 
so wise as never to err in the choice of the true and rejection of the 
false, how painfully difficult would the labor of acquisition be made 
to him, if he must grope unaided through the promiscuous maze. 
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But when it is considered that he has no gift of divination by which 
he can distinguish what he ought to accept from what he should 
cast out, the imperative need of intelligent direction forces itself on 
the mind. In this situation, the school comes to his aid and not only 
separates for him the proper objects of study, but so classifies and 
reduces them that he can get the greatest amount of essential fact 
with the least possible cost of time and labor. 

It is a very narrow view of the function of the school which 
considers it merely as the place where certain rudiments of knowl- 
edge are taught, and where the pupil gets the handling of his facul- 
ties so that he can go out into the world or away into a library and 
learn something. This is a part, and certainly a very important 
part of its work. But in all schools above the simple elementary ; 
that is, in schools where the structure of language, the physical 
sciences, history, philosophy and higher mathematics are taught, 
there is accumulated, in compact form, no inconsiderable portion of 
the result of human thought and experience of all past time. And 
the young man or woman who thoroughly masters what may be 
learned even in an academy or high school, has a fund of digested 
and classified information on which drafts may be made to the 
latest day of a long life. Take any philosophical grammar of the 
English language for example, and consider what we have here. 
We have in a nut-shell the body and soul of the whole vast empire 
of English literature. Thorough familiarity with it brings every 
work, from Shakespeare to Newman, from Bacon to Spalding, 
within our mental grasp. In this grammar we have, in its purest 
form, the history of our mother tongue, and the winnowed result 
both of the modifications it has undergone towards greater perfec- 
tion and of the philological studies of the great masters of English 
speech. 

Let us consider, in particular, the relation of the school to our 
type of civilization. In order to see the peculiar nature of this rela- 
tion we must look for a moment into the peculiar character of Amer- 
ican civilization. As we interpret it, in the light of a hundred and 
fifty years of providential development, our problem here in Amer- 
ica is the training of men, not so much to be merchants or farm- 
ers, or soldiers or statesmen, as to be competent to turn their facul- 
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ties to useful account in any line, as occasion requires. In other 
words, the ideal which our civilization contemplates is a high type 
of manhood, rather than expert specialists. In the Hebrew civili- 
zation the ideal was a prophet, a man of God; in the Persian, it was 
a monarch; in the Greek, a sage; in the Roman, a soldier. Among 
modern nations, the tendency has been, under the powerful liberal- 
izing influence of Christianity, towards the production of a freer 
and a completer manhood, culminating, so far as we can now see, 
in the ample style of life we are trying to realize in this land. What 
may come after us, we cannot of course know, though we may fain 
hope that it is to be something better along the same line of devel- 
opment. But America, in the circumstances of its settlement, in the 
character of the early population, in the causes that conspired to the 
institution of free government here, and in the educating influence 
of a century or more of popular rule and free speech, seems set 
apart among the nations of the earth to the full trial of the great 
experiment of producing a manhood larger and loftier than the 
requirements of any trade or profession. The one grand reason 
why we maintain our liberal character in every place and period is 
that we strike first for a full, manly development of our people, 
trusting to the power of intelligence, united with freedom, to en- 
gender all varieties of pursuit and capability whenever they may 
be wanted. 

It is important to take note, however, of the fact that we are not 
only brought round at length, but that we are preserved from dan- 
gerous excesses, by the large leaven of intelligence among our peo- 
ple. Were it not for the many thoroughly educated minds we have 
distributed up and down our land, and especially those whose edu- 
cation is leavened with religion, the wayward impulses of our teem- 
ing population would break loose and run riot. But as the nicely 
balanced forces that hold the earth to its course are so regulated 
that while they keep up a startling momentum, they never permit it 
to accelerate a hair’s breadth in ten thousand years beyond the peril- 
ous line on which safety to a world requires the ponderous bulk to 
move, so in the fine economy of a free Christian civilization, the 
forces of intelligence so counterbalance the untrained impulses of 
freedom, that while we move at a dizzy rate of speed, we are never 
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drawn out of the path in which the welfare of society and the stabil- 
ity of the State prescribes our orbit. In such a civilization as ours, 
moving forward under so many perils to such high issues, it is indis- 
pensable that the enlightening and conserving force of education, 
permeated with religion, should pervade our whole society. 

The school in which religion and education are inseparable com- 
panions is here the first and chief dependence among our people. It 
stimulates the intellectual and religious life of three-fifths of our pop- 
ulation during the formative period of early youth, and gives a 
wholesome direction to their intellectual energies, which is apparent 
with most of them throughout the course of their lives. We are in- 
clined to think that the value of the rudimentary education furnished 
the children of this country in our parish schools is greater than we 
have ever dreamed, much as we are given to glorifying our institu- 
tions. It is to the instruction furnished in the higher schools of 
learning what the water that comes down on the whole face of the 
earth, in dews and rains, is to the water that lies in the lakes and 
flows in the rivers. But while the great benefits of the parish school 
deserve grateful recognition on every occasion, it is unquestionably 
true that for the correction of most of the evils to which our type 
of civilization is exposed, our main dependence must be put on those 
men and women who have received a somewhat complete mental 
training. 

The schools on which dependence must be made in this conflict 
with ignorance are our Catholic high schools, academies and col- 
leges. It is a rule which has few exceptions that the higher a man 
goes in systematic education, provided religion forms a part of that 
education, the more vagaries and fallacies does he get rid of, and 
the less is he liable to be a dupe of vain delusions. These higher 
institutions of learning are the clarifying stream pouring into the 
troubled waters of our material life—that which we would sadly 
miss if it were withdrawn. Their graduates illustrate by living 
example what we are trying to enforce by an @ priori argument— 
that the relation of institutions like these to our type of civilization 
is precisely that of the mountain rill to the overflowing river. 

The highest quality of any production is its flavor. In fact, it is 
very nearly worthless without this final mark of excellence which 
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throws back its charm on all the others. A deed is noble or 
otherwise, according to the flavor of it. If the heart goes with the 
hand and lip in the deed, it has the delicious flavor of virtue; if the 
heart be withheld, it is a dry, perfunctory, soulless act, that neither 
awakens inspiration nor reinforces goodness. So every type of 
civilization has its peculiar flavor, which, to those that appreciate it 
all, constitutes its perennial charm. The flavor of our civilization 
consists in the union of freedom with self-restraint. As in the finest 
apple the flavor arises out of the happy admixture of opposite quali- 
ties, so in our style of civilization the surprising and fascinating 
peculiarity is that with doctrines and sentiments of liberty that 
might be expected to lead to the wildest disregard of the sober 
restraints of law, we unite an easy obedience to wholesome authority 
and display a power of self-control, indicated by scrupulous respect 
for the rights and happiness of others, more marked and more uni- 
versal than with any other people. The extent to which higher 
religious education flourishes here supplies, in every city of the 
country, men and women who are capable of entertaining enlight- 
ened views of the welfare of mankind. These persons, who form a 
sort of congress of culture, disseminate, by voice and pen and per- 
sonal example, an influence that reaches and leavens other ranks, 
and in the result creates a controlling sentiment of intelligent pub- 
lic ortler. SE 

For the highest and most desirable quality of our civilization, 
therefore, we trace our obligations directly to our religious institu- 
tions of learning. As the same sun that paints the blush on the 
plum distils and draws up the delicate juices that make it the most 
flavorsome of fruits, so the same institutions that give our society 
its external polish and throw over even the rudeness of a new world 
an air of gentle refinement, extract and assimilate for us also that 
beneficent spirit of enlightenment and self-control, which is at once 
the soul and the substance of our civilization. 

A Church which expects to hold its place among the recognized 
forces of our civilization, it would seem necessary to emphasize, 
must take care to have its due share in the systematic culture on 
which civilization so closely depends. It must have its schools in 
which religion, the very essence of any civilization, is taught, and 
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it must take an honorable pride in maintaining them. They are 
absolutely indispensable to its influence and power in the world. 
We Catholics have reason to congratulate ourselves on the goodly 
number of schools and higher institutions of learning maintained 
by the voluntary offerings of our people. It is a hopeful feature 
of our history. We cannot do otherwise than live and gain an 
increasing reputation for intelligence and scholarship, while these 
noble institutions continue to be the pride of our people. Besides 
the invigorating infusion of religious principles which it has been 
our special mission to put into American civilization, we are thank- 
ful that we have poured a not inconsiderable stream of enlightening 
influence from our institutions of learning. 
















































THE MINISTER OF THE SACRED ORDINATION 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 


The bishop is the ordinary minister of the sacred ordination. 
An extraordinary minister is a person who, though without the 
episcopal character, has received the power to confer some orders, 
either by law or by special indult of the Holy See (Canon 951). 

A validly consecrated bishop can validly confer all the orders, 
from the minor orders to the episcopate inclusive, though he be a 
heretic, schismatic, or deposed and degraded from the episcopal . 
dignity; for he nevertheless retains the episcopal character, by vir- 
tue of which he can validly ordain, provided he observes the essen- 
tials of the form of ordination, and has the intention to do what the 
Church does in performing the sacred ordination rites. For this 
reason the ordinations conferred by the schismatic (orthodox) 
bishops of the Greek Church, the Jansenist bishops in Holland and 
the Old Catholics in Germany and Switzerland are considered 
valid. If these bishops fail to observe the essentials of the Catholic 
ordination rites, the ordinations are invalid, for want of the 
necessary form. 


The doctrine maintaining the validity of ordinations performed 
by heretical and schismatic bishops is generally held by the Catholic 
Church. There have been cases in history where individual authori- 
ties did not adhere to this principle, again ordaining men who had 
received orders from heretical or schismatic bishops. The first 
instance of such reordination is said to have taken place when John 
Scholasticus, Patriarch of Constantinople (from 564-578), ordered 
that a number of clerics who returned from heresy be deposed from 
the sacred orders received in heresy and be reordained in the same 
orders. There are also some canons of the Council of Nice (in the 
year 325) and of the Synod of Constantinople (in the year 381) 
which seem to declare null and void the orders.conferred by heretics, 
but they are explained by most canonists to the effect that the 
canonical and juridical consequences of such orders were not ad- 
mitted by the Church, and that a rite of reconciliation had to be 
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performed before the men ordained by heretics were permitted to 
exercise the functions of their orders. 


THE EXTRAORDINARY MINISTER OF ORDINATION 


The Code states that some orders may be conferred by a man 
who is not a bishop and that this extraordinary power may be 
granted either by the law of the Church, or by a special indult of 
the Apostolic See. In the present legislation of the Church car- 
dinals, abbots, vicars and prefects apostolic, have the power to con- 
fer the tonsure and minor orders only. It is supposed that these 
cardinals, abbots and other prelates are not consecrated bishops, but 
have only the orders of the priesthood. Before the Council of 
Trent many abbots had the power, by special privilege, also to con- 
fer subdeaconship. 


There is the interesting question whether priests have ever 
received from the Holy See the power to confer deaconship and 
priesthood, and whether such a power can be given to a priest by 


the Supreme Pontiff. It seems that Pope Innocent VIII, by the 
Constitution Exposcit, April 9, 1489, gave the Abbot of the Cis- 
tercians at Citeaux and four other abbots of the same Order the 
power to ordain deacons. Much has been written for and against 
the genuineness of this concession. It seems that none of the recent 
writers on the subject have seen the original of that Constitution 
in the Vatican archives, but a number of older prominent authors 
affirm the privilege. 

Recently it has been asserted that Pope Boniface IX, in the year 
1401, granted to the Abbot of St. Osyth, in England, and to his 
successors forever, the power to confer on the professed subjects of 
his Abbey all the orders from the minor orders to the priesthood, 
inclusive. Dr. Martin Leitner, in his Commentary on the Code 
(Handbuch des Katholischen Kirchenrechts, vol. II, 117, Regens- 
burg and Rome, 1918) relates that the English scholar, Egerton 
Beck, sent him copies of two documents of Pope Boniface IX, one 
of February 1, 1401, which granted the above mentioned privilege, 
and another of February 6, 1404, which revoked the privilege. 
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The revocation came about through the influence of the Bishop of 
London. Dr. Leitner, who does not question the genuineness of 
the two documents, remarks that there is no pronouncement of the 
Church, either in the Council of Trent or in any other dogmatic 
document, by which it has been decreed that the Supreme Pontiff 
does not possess the power to delegate the faculty of ordaining 
deacons or priests to a priest. 

Though the power of the Vicar of Christ to delegate a priest to 
ordain deacons and priests seems, at first sight, so unusual and 
improbable that one feels inclined to consider the documents referred 
to as forgeries, we must not lose sight of the fact that there were 
many theologians in the Middle Ages who held that .the minor 
orders included the Sacrament of Holy Orders and that, in spite of 
this opinion, the same theologians did not think it beyond the power 
of the Supreme Pontiff to delegate priests to confer the minor 
orders. We have pointed out that the power of the Vicar of Christ 
is of tremendous extent: “As the Father sent me so I send you,” 
and that it is therefore dangerous, if not presumptuous, for any 
theologian or other private authority to describe the limits of his 
power in the absence of a definite dogmatic pronouncement on 
this point. The fact that the Supreme Pontiffs have not made use 
of all their powers, or have perhaps used some particular power 
very rarely is no conclusive argument. 


OrDINATIONS RESERVED TO THE ROMAN PONTIFF 





It is not lawful for anyone to raise a man who has been ordained 
by the Roman Pontiff to higher orders without faculty from the 
Apostolic See. (Canon 952.) 

In deference to the Holy Father, the Code rules that if His Holi- 
ness has given orders to a man, no inferior authority shall confer 
further orders on him without permission from the Supreme Pontiff. 
It rarely happens that the Holy Father himself ordains anyone, but 
if, for special reasons, he has given orders to a man, no other 
authority may licitly promote him to higher orders. This rule has 
obtained since the time of Pope Innocent III. The cleric ordained 
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by the Supreme Pontiff has precedence over those ordained by 
inferior prelates. 

The Code continues: The episcopal consecration is reserved to 
the Roman Pontiff in such a manner that no bishop is allowed to 
confer episcopal consecration on anyone unless he has ‘first ascer- 
tained that there is a Papal mandate to that effect. (Canon 953.) 

In the eighth Ordo Romanus we read that when a candidate had 
been elected by the clergy and the people of the city to fill the vacant 
episcopal see, the clergy accompanied the bishop elect to Rome and 
presented a written petition to the Supreme Pontiff to consecrate 
him. The Pontiff had the bishop elect conducted to the archdeacon, 
whose duty it was to ask the candidate whether he was guilty of 
one of the four capital crimes (adulterium, sodomia, bestialitas, 
violatio virginis Deo consecratae). He had to assert his innocence 
by oath on the book of the Holy Gospels and the relics of St. Peter. 
The following day the Pope assembled the bishops and priests who 
were in the city of Rome, together with the priests and people who 
had accompanied the bishop elect on his journey to the Eternal 
City. One of the priests of the city for which the new bishop was 
to be consecrated had to answer a series of questions put by the 
Holy Father, concerning the candidate, among which there are 
these: what orders the candidate had already received, whether he 
was from the same diocese for which he had been elected, whether, 
in case he belonged to another diocese, he had dimissorial letters, 
whether the candidate had been married, what reasons they had for 
electing him, whether simony had been committed in the election. 
Finally, the Holy Father asked whether they had the decree or acts 
of the election. The acts of the election were then received by the 
Pope and he ordered them to be read. After this, the bishop elect 
himself was presented to the Holy Father and he directed the same 
questions to him as he had addressed to the priest. Then the Pope 
questioned the bishop elect as to what books of the Holy Scriptures 
were read in his church, and finally whether he knew the canons. 
The candidate’s answer to the latter question was : “Teach us, Lord.” 
Whereupon the Holy Father recited to him some of the ecclesiasti- 
cal laws concerning ordination and told him that he would be given 
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a copy of a collection of canons. The examination closed with the 
admonition of the Pope to the candidate to keep the fast on the 
day previous to his consecration. 

It would be beyond the scope of the present article to attempt 
even a brief outline of the history of the election of bishops, because 
there have been many changes in the manner of election in the course 
of centuries; and even in the same century different forms of elec- 
tion prevailed in the various countries. Generally speaking, the 
bishops of the ecclesiastical province had the principal part in the 
election, the priests and the people of the diocese were also given a 
voice in the election; this was the system in the Church for many 
centuries. The metropolitan or archbishop of the province had the 
right of confirming the election and of consecrating the new bishop 
with the assistance of two bishops of the same province. 

In the twelfth century the right of electing the bishop had passed 
into the hands of the Cathedral Chapters in many countries of 
Europe. In the thirteenth century we frequently find that the 
Supreme Pontiff reserved to himself the right to choose the bishops 
for vacant dioceses. At about the same time the Roman Pontiffs 
reserved to themselves the right of confirmation of the election by 
the Cathedral Chapters and the consecration of the new bishop. 
The Code, in Canon 953, reserves the right of consecration of all 
bishops, so that no archbishop or other authority is allowed to con- 
secrate a new bishop without delegation from the Holy See. 

The consecrating bishop must employ two other bishops who 
shall assist him in the consecration, unless the Apostolic See has 
given a dispensation in this matter. (Canon 954.) 

It is generally admitted that one bishop suffices for the consecra- 
tion of a bishop, as far as validity is concerned: The custom of 
having three bishops officiate at the consecration of a bishop origi- 
nated in the early centuries of the Church. The Apostolic Consti- 
tutions prescribe that three, or at least two bishops shall perform 
the consecration of a bishop. The General Council of Nice (in the 
year 325) passed the law that all the bishops of the respective 

ecclesiastical province, or at least three, should be present at the 
election and consecration of a bishop. Exceptions to this law were 
made at times by the Supreme Pontiff. Thus we read that Pope 
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Gregory the Great allowed St. Augustine, Bishop of Canterbury, 
in England, to consecrate bishops without the assistance of any 
other bishops. Pope Pius IV, in the year 1562, granted permission 
in the East Indies, for one bishop, with the assistance of two dig- 
nitaries or canons, to consecrate a bishop. The Supreme Pontiffs 
in the Middle Ages made an exception to this rule by consecrating 
bishops without the assistance of any bishops. However, the Popes 
have long since followed the general law which calls for three 
bishops at the consecration of a bishop. 


CANDIDATES ARE TO BE ORDAINED BY THEIR Own BISHOP 


Every candidate shall be ordained by his own proper bishop, or 
with his legitimate dimissorial letters. The proper bishop shall him- 
self ordain his own subjects, unless prevented from so doing by some 
good reason. He cannot, however, lawfully ordain a subject of an 
Oriental Rite without an apostolic indult (Canon 955). 


The jurisdiction of the bishop is limited to the territory of his 
diocese and the Christian people who are domiciled within the dis- 
trict of the diocese. The bishop is forbidden by the laws of the 
Church to raise men not subject to him to the clerical state, and 
the men of the diocese are forbidden to seek ordination at the hands 
of a strange bishop, unless their own bishop has authorized the 
strange bishop to confer orders on the former’s subjects. This 
authorization is to be given in writing; it is known as “dimissorial 
letters.” The bishop is, as a rule, personally to conduct the ordina- 
tion of his own subjects, unless he is, for some good reason, excused 
from this duty. The Code does not insist very severely on this 
point, but admits a good reason as an excuse; wherefore the bishop 
may, even without a serious reason, request another bishop to ordain 
his subjects. 

It is evident that the personal qualifications of the candidates for 
ordination, their responsibility to a bishop as their superior, 
and their proper maintenance, after ordination, are of the greatest 
importance for the dignity of the clerical state. Now, nobody is 
better able to judge about these important points than the bishop in 
whose diocese the candidate is domiciled. While the law of the 
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Church, under proper safeguards, allows men a choice of the field 
of work in the sacred ministry, still the general rule, and a very 
necessary rule, is that the bishop ordain his own subject for the 
ministry in his diocese. If a diocese should have more vocations 
than necessary for the ministry of the diocese and other sparsely 
settled diocgses should be in want of men for the ministry, arrange- 
ments can be made, according to the rules of law, for the transfer 
of men from one diocese to another. 

As early as the end of the third century the history of the Church 
reports laws forbidding bishops to ordain men who did not by 
right belong to their diocese. How did a person become a subject 
of a bishop for the purpose of ordination? Naturally domicile, or 
long standing residence in a diocese, appears among the first of the 
grounds by which a man’s diocese and bishop were determined. 
Baptism in a diocese is also mentioned in the early legislation as 
one of the ways in which one became a subject of the bishop of the 
place of Baptism, but it does not seem certain that Baptism alone 
was sufficient. 

In the time of Pope Clement VIII, birth in a diocese, or the 
acquisition of an ecclesiastical benefice, entitled the bishop to con- 
sider a man as his subject in the matter of ordination. A few more 
circumstances under which a bishop became competent to ordain a 
man were added, such as familiaritas and incardinatio, but domicile 
seems to have been the most important of all ways by which a bishop 
became competent to ordain a man, and domicile is the only one in 
the Code authorizing a bishop to ordain a layman. On account of 
the importance of the question of determining which bishop is com- 
petent to ordain a layman under the laws of the Code, we will dis- 
cuss this point at length in our next study on the subject of 
Ordination. 

The Code practically withdraws the jurisdiction of the bishops 
over subjects of Oriental Rites, at least in the matter of ordination. 
No bishop of the Latin Rite is allowed to ordain a man who belongs 
to an Oriental Rite. At the present time there are many Orientals 
settled in the United States, and it may happen that a young man 
who grew up in an English-speaking parish hardly realizes that he 
belongs to an Oriental Rite; still the fact that the Orientals attend 
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services regularly in a church of the Latin Rite, as many have 
to do because there are few priests of the Oriental Rite in the 
United States, does not make them Catholics of the Latin Rite. 
Permission of the Holy See is required to change from the Oriental 
to the Latin Rite. 











PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
The Priest’s Retreat 
By S. Louismet, O.S.B. 


Some years ago, before I became quite crippled with rheuma- 
tism, I was in charge of the parish attached to our monastery of 
Buckfast; and occasionally I gave some retreats. One day, as | 
was visiting our poor people, I fell into conversation with a very 
ancient Irish dame, quite toothless, with a sharp nose, bearded chin, 
her head shaking ominously—just such a type of withered old 
womanhood as, some centuries back, people delighted in drowning 
or burning as witches (poor things!). This one was actually lean- 
ing on a broomstick (she had been sweeping’) ; her lean black cat, 
tail straight up in the air, was rubbing himself against her, and purr- 
ing contentedly. The window was wide open. One could hardly 
restrain oneself from fancying the dear old lady getting astraddle of 
her broom, with her cat in front, sailing away to some unholy sab- 
bath; only I knew her to be a very spiritually minded person. 

I told her that I was shortly to go and preach a retreat to the 
Cistercian monks of Mount Melleray in holy Ireland. To my utter 
amazement she broke forth: 

“And tell them that they must come out of their retreat better 
men than they went in.” 

“But,” I said, “Mrs. Monahan, they are a set of very holy men.” 

“No matter,” she replied sharply: “there is no man so good that 
he cannot be made better: a retreat ought to do that for them, make 
them better, still better. Surely fresh graces ought to bring forth 
fresh fruit.” 

Why, this old woman was speaking as a Father of the Church 
could have done. I told her so, and promised I would deliver her 
message to the good monks. This pleased her immensely. 

I did it, on my very first address to them, and there went round 
among those solemn, white-robed, silent, impressive figures, a rip- 
ple of gentle laughter which it did me good to hear. It broke the 
strain of my first appearance in their midst. I had never been so 
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near stage fright as in that awe-inspiring, lofty chapter-room where 
I was made to sit in the elevated carved chair of the Right Reverend 
Abbot. Mrs. Monahan’s message, accompanied with a fitting de- 
scription of the sender, saved the situation. . 

The retreat is meant to be, and is in very deed for the good 
priest, one of the finest spiritual experiences, one of the richest mani- 
festations of the action of the Holy Spirit upon him. On looking 
back he sees the successive retreats of his past life, from the time 
of his First Communion onwards, as so many milestones or lumi- 
nous beacons, marking his progress towards the goal of his own 
sanctification. Each of them has brought him its special blessing. 
He knows it will be so with the one now in prospect and he looks 
eagerly forward to it, as to a time of sweetest repose and noblest 
activity, all in one. Much too short for his liking will be those five 
or six days of silence and recollection; therefore is he bent upon 
not losing the tiniest parcel of them, from the moment of the open- 
ing of the retreat With the Veni C reator) down to that of its conclu- 
sion with solemn renovation of sh, sn vows{in the hands of the 
bishop) During a whole year he has been busy about the care of 
others; preaching, catechizing, administering the sacraments, pre- 
paring people for death. Now it is his turn. It is only just that 
he should be given the chance to bestow some care upon himself with 
undivided attention, with the help of the special grace which is 
always to be had at such a time. 

So the fervent priest, if he were asked ,“for whom is the retreat ?” 
would not answer, “for all the priests,” thereby losing sight of him- 
self in the crowd. No. He would certainly answer: “For me; for 
me personally, individually; for my very own benefit.” He would 
have the courage to add, “and I do need it, and I mean to profit by 
it. For me this profitable time; for me these days of salvation; for 
me these exhortations and holy exercises, for me all these choice 
graces. Praise be to God! I want to profit by them.” 

In this matter, as indeed in very many others, it is: each man for 
himself. This may at first sound a bit savage and egotistical. It 
will not do in the ordinary run of social life; for priests even less 
than for the laity. But here it is quite in order. 

Generally, in the intercourse of daily life, it is well to mind others 
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first and self afterwards. Nay, it is quite well, especially for a 
priest, altogether to forget self and sacrifice his own feelings, con- 
venience, time, health, even life, for the brethren. Majorem chari- 
tatem nemo habet ut animam suam ponat quis pro amicis suis. Qui 
perdiderit animam suam, inveniet eam. But, all this notwithstand- 
ing, where it is a question of avoiding sin, putting things to right 
within oneself, attending to one’s own personal sanctification, say- 
ing one’s precious soul (the one above all others of which we shall 
have to give an account), then the above adage ought to obtain. 
You need take account of no one else; you need not mind what 
four friend)so-and-so does or does not do; what he thinks or what 
he says about it; you need allow the example of no one to impress 
you, except that of the dear saints and the fervent confratres. (You 
must not allow yourself to be turned aside from your pious design 
of entering whole-heartedly into the retreat, by the sly remarks and 
jeers of whomsoever. Let them do as they please. I repeat it, 
in this matter it is: Each man for himself. 

Estote factores verbi et non auditores tantum, fallentes vosmetip- 
sos: so Saint James exhorts us. Let us mark these three words: 
Non auditores tantum. They contain a rebuke and a practical direc- 
tion. They lay the axe at the very root of the evil of many a retreat 
that has borne to him who made it no fruit whatever. One was not 
in earnest. One listened to the fervid exhortations fgf-the-preacher) 
simply because one could not very well do otherwise, merely listened 
and that was all. Auditores tantum. “To be merely passive,” said 
the late Bishop Hedley, “‘is to make no retreat.” 

/ Some seem to stand aside and look on as disinterested spectators. 
‘They seem to say to themselves, speaking of the preacher of the 
retreat : “Old fellow, let us see how you will get on. . . . The open- 
ing sermon wasn’t half bad; but that of this morning was rather 
tame. . . . I wonder what he will give us this afternoon.” And 
through all these musings there is not the remotest idea of making 
any application of what has been said to oneself. And yet it is 
not so much the preacher who is in question as the auditors, if only 
they would take notice. Tua res agitur. You are the subject of this 
retreat, my friend, and it is for you a vital question, though you do 

; not seem aware of it. 
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€ oehers have made up their minds just how far they will yield 
to the promptings of grace. They seem to say to God: “Lord, thus 
far I am willing to go, but not a step further. No use insisting.” 
Of course, they dare not put it in plain language: I do it for them, 
if perchance it might bring them to a sense of the unworthy, shabby 
treatment they mete out to the God of love. 

There are also the triflers: those who do not even want to hear. 

hey have made to themselves a fool’s paradise and they mean to 
live in it, if not die in it. They would be very sorry if any consid- 
eration were driven home to them by the preacher, compelling them 
to see things as they really are and to take the drastic action such 
a situation generally demands. Noluit intelligere ut bene ageret. 
No, no; they do not want to listen to anything, and what they can- 
not choose but hear they turn into ridicule, making jokes about it — 
all. Most of the time, not only does such a priest not want to listen, 
but like a man possessed of a demon, he is also bent upon preventing 
others from hearing. He will do all in his power to spoil the good 
effects of the retreat. Wherever a hundred or more men are assem- 
bled together, be it for the holiest of purposes, there is always found 
some odd specimen of that sort, a trifler and a mischief maker. What 

responsibility he does assume! 

\ A saintly Bishop of Annecy, Mgr. Rey, worthy successor of St. 
Francis de Sales, preaching a retreat for priests, showed them the 
altar, the pulpit and the confessional shedding tears: the altar, la- 
menting that the priest who celebrates is not alter Christus; the pul- 
pit, deploring that the preacher is not praedicans Evangelium; the 
confessional, weeping over the misfortune of him who sits there 
and is not curans omnem languorem and infirmitatem. Now your 
trifler would find it in his heart to cavil at the idea of either altar, 
pulpit or confessional shedding tears ; he would call that bad oratory, 
turn it into ridicule, and thus avoid making an application of it to 
his own case. 

St. Cyril of Jerusalem, addressing his catechumens, told them: 
Meum est dicere, vestrum est opus aggredi, Dei est adimplere. 
These words may be fittingly addressed by the preacher of the re- 
treat to his audience. As a matter of fact, the workers of our re- 

treat are four in number; namely: (1) God, (2) the preacher, (3) 
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yourself, and finally (4) one who is not invited, but who will not 
fail to put in an appearance and slyly take a hand in the proceedings 
—the devil. 

Yes the devil; and he is in earnest, in dead earnest; because he 

knows (who better?) the importance of a priest’s retreat. 
( In my missionary days I heard of an old French priest, some- 
where in Kansas, who was very little Americanized. He once 
summed up for his congregation, in this quaint way, the doctrine 
about the tempter: “Ist point, Vat ze devil he is; 2nd point, Vat ze 
devil he wants; 3rd point, Vere ze devil he goes.” As the whole 
sermon was in this style, we may be sure the worthy man kept his 
audience wide awake. However, it must be said, in sincere praise 
of the American character, I do not believe there could be found any- 
where else in the whole world, such good-natured and tolerant audi- 
ences as in the United States. I suppose it is due to their broad 
cosmopolitanism. 

I have myself been benefited by this amiable trait of character 
of theirs. I remember coming unexpectedly upon the minutes of 
some of my early sermons ten years afterwards, and wondering how 
any audience could have stood the ordeal of listening to such stuff. 
But they had done it and, while in church, preserved a very decor- 
ous appearance. They may have had, for all I know, a good laugh 
afterwards, at some particularly rich tid-bits in these, my first essays 
in the noble language of Shakespeare; but at least they kept a 
straight face whilst listening. Elsewhere, in France for instance, or 
in Spain or Italy, perhaps even here in England, if a congregation 
were treated by some alien to a similar display of oratory, the effect 
would be instantaneous and absolutely disastrous. There would 
burst forth an uncontrollable fit of merriment on the part of the 
whole congregation, in spite of the sacredness of the place and the 
hearty wish of every one not to give offence to the speaker. : 
\. All this by the way. Now to return to our subject of the retreat. 
We know what the devil wants. He will be very busy among us 
‘priests during the retreat, throwing dust in the eyes of one, figura- 
tively speaking, stopping the ears of another with cotton-wool, mak- 
ing a third turn up his nose in disdain at the truths expounded by the 
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preacher) hardening the heart of this one, putting that other gently 
to sleep. 

The preacher is not wanting to his task. He is a man of God. 
Je will do his part valiantly. He has prepared a feast of good 
things. He brings you the strong, generous wine of divine truth, 
pure, unadulterated, not watered down, not modernized. He means 
to be for you the organ of the Holy Spirit. He comes with his 
considerations all cut and dry, ready at hand, well selected, well 
digested, the fruits of years of experience. He will speak without 
any human respect, without mincing matters; he will lay about him, 
mercilessly wielding the two-edged sword of the Word of God, 
so sharp and burning, living and effectual, reaching unto the division 
of the soul and spirit, of the joints also and the marrow—a sword 
which wounds and amputates and cauterizes and also heals. 

But, perhaps, the preacher will not be quite up to such an exalted 
ideal. This happens occasionally. I must confess I have heard 
some very paltry sermons at some priests’ retreats. It is too bad; 
we regret it when it does happen, but, when all has been said, it 
remains true that the priest of good will is not thereby balked of 
the advantage of his retreat, because there is that other worker; 
namely, God. And when the instrument betrays its native weakness, 
by falling below the standard of excellence we expect, God makes it 


needs. He says: Audiam quid loquatur in me Dominus Deus. Lo- 
quere Domine, quia audit servus tuus. And the Lord God speaks 
indeed to him in the secret of his heart. 


During the retreat the fervent priest is with our Lord on the 
mountain of the Transfiguration. In the Gospel it is Jesus who was 
transfigured, under the eyes of Peter and James and John; now it 
is the reverse process which takes place. The transfiguration is that 
of the priest. Although there present, Jesus does not show Himself 
to the eyes of the flesh, He can be seen with the eyes of faith only; 
but it is His own priest He is busy transforming, transfiguring, 
transmuting into a solid vessel of pure gold, adorned with many 
precious stones; and that priest who allows God thus to have His 
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own way with him, will indeed come out of his retreat a better man 
than when he went in. 

“His face did shine as the sun, and his garments became white as 
snow ... a bright cloud overshaded them, and lo, a voice. . 
saying: This is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased, hear ye 
him” (Matt. xvii. 5). The face of that priest begins to shine with 
renewed fervor; he finds himself clad in the snow-white robes of 
greater sanctity. He even hears the voice of the Father assuring 
him that He takes His delight in him as in His very Son whose 
replica the priest is; so that when he will speak it will be as the dis- 
courses of God; and it will be with an impressiveness which can be 
explained only by the injunction of God upon all that listen: Hear 
him! 

Bonum est nos hic esse. Ah! how one would like to stay on that 
mountain of the holy retreat, alone with God, far from the madden- 
ing crowd, oblivious of all worldly concerns and temporal cares! 
But this may not be. It is not God’s will that we should abide there 
on those lovely summits. We shall have to go down into the valley 
again, to meet the multitude of our fellow men, find among them 
and exorcise those who are possessed of a devil and horribly tor- 
mented, console the sorrowing and heal no end of miseries of every 
description. After this, as far as we are concerned, we may have 
to submit to some sort of mystical passion and crucifixion before we 
can hope to reach our heavenly home. Nomnne haec oporiuit pati 
Christum et ita intrare in gloriam suam? One does not go to heaven 
from Mount Thabor, through the gate of ecstatic transports of spir- 
itual delights, but from Calvary, through the gate of the crucifixion 
of all one’s being. 

The priest who has made a good retreat is not dismayed at the 
prospect. He comes down from the heights with a firm step. He 
resumes his wonted labors with a stout heart and renewed fervor, 
singing the while, all to himself: Quid retribuam Domino pro omni- 
bus quae retribuit mihi? Calicem salutaris accipiam et nomen Do- 
mint invocabo: laudans invocabo Dominum et ab inimicis meis 
salvus ero. 












CASUS MORALIS 


Marriage Contracted in Face of a Diriment Impediment 


By J. A. McHuau, O.P. 


Case. Cornelius, a Catholic, is in great trouble of mind on ac- 
count of his marriage and comes to his parish priest to have the 
matter cleared up. The facts are these: Cornelius and his Catho- 

‘lic wife, Bertha, are third cousins. Cornelius knew this and at the 
time of their marriage in June, 1918, he felt certain that unless they 
obtained a dispensation for the impediment of consanguinity, their 
marriage would be null and void. However, as he was very much 
in fear of the difficulties and delays that might be involved, he said 
nothing about the relationship to the priest who officiated at the 
marriage. The priest suspected nothing and Cornelius, with great 
trepidation of mind, went through the marriage ceremony. 


Q. 1. What diriment impediments were abrogated by the New 
_ Code, May, 1918? 

Q. 2. Is the matrimonial consent vitiated if one of the parties 
mistakenly thinks, when marrying, that an impediment stands in 
the way of validity? 


Q. 3. When does fear invalidate consent? 


Q. 4. Was Cornelius’ consent vitiated by error or fear, and if 
so, how must the defect be repaired? 


Solution. 1. The following diriment impediments were abro- 
gated by the Code: (a) Disparity of worship, with regard to per- 
sons one of whom was baptized outside the Catholic Church and 
never converted, and the other of whom is unbaptized; (b) consan- 
guinity, with regard to those who are related in the fourth degree 
of the collateral line (third cousins); (c) unlawful affinity; 
(d) affinity from marriage in the third and fourth degrees of the 
collateral line; (e) public decency from espousals; (f) public 
decency from marriage beyond the second degree; (g) all spiritual 
relationship, except that between a person baptized and the baptizer 
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and sponsor; (h) all legal relationship where the civil code does 
not recognize it as a diriment impediment. 

2. It is true that no one can intend to do what he firmly believes 
to be impossible, while he is actually considering and assenting to 
its impossibility. But it is equally true that such a belief can be 
set aside for a time, either by raising doubts in the mind against it 
or by refusing to think of it; and during such an interval one can 
fully intend to effect what at other times he actually believes to be 
impossible. Hence if a man replying to the priest says: “I take 
this woman here present as my lawful wife,” while in his heart he 
says to himself: “This is a lie; I cannot take her as wife, because of 
a diriment impediment which nullifies a marriage contract,” there 
would be no real intention of marriage. All such a one could intend 
would be a life of concubinage, or the external performance of a 
ceremony, or a mock marriage. But the case is changed if the 
man, when replying to the priest as above, has some such thought 
as this: “This is no time to worry about diriment impediments. I 
want to get married.” Or he might satisfy himself with the reflec- 
tion: “It is too late now to do anything about impediments and 
most likely that excuses. If anything is wrong, it can be rectified 
later on.” Even though his positive conviction that he is acting 
against a nullifying law crosses his mind, he may still refuse to 
abide by it and, when answering the priest, have in his mind this 
purpose: “Law or no law, I intend nothing but an honorable con- 
jugal union, such as others contract.” However absurd or sinful 
such states of mind may be, no one can say that they are impossible. 
Do people never go against their belief or act inconsistently and 
foolishly? Still less can any one pretend that in the last three ex- 
amples the man did not intend by his words a marriage consent. We 
can, therefore, understand the meaning of Canon 1085 of the Code: 
“Conviction, correct or incorrect, of the nullity of a marriage does 
not necessarily exclude matrimonial consent.” Each case has to be 
decided according to the frame of mind of the individual. 


3. Fear invalidates consent when it is grave, caused unjustly by 
an external agent and forces one to choose marriage (Canon 1087). 


4. Cornelius’ false persuasion that there was an impediment to 
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his marriage did not necessarily vitiate his consent. All will depend 
on the intention he had. Neither did his fear invalidate the consent 
he gave, since it did not force him to contract marriage, but had 
rather the opposite tendency. 

If his marriage was really void through defect of consent; 7. ¢., on 
account of lack of intention, the marriage is validated by his giving 
the consent, provided Bertha’s consent perseveres. Nor is it neces- 
sary that this be done externally; for if the lack of right intention 
was merely internal, it suffices that he supply internally the omitted 
consent (Canon 1136). 











LITURGICAL NOTES FOR THE MONTH 
By the BENEDICTINE Monks oF BuckFast ABBEY 
The Mass (Continued) 
IntRoro AD ALTARE DEI 


In the preceding Notes we have studied the origin and meaning of 
the vestments worn by the priest at Mass. Though most of these 
were taken over from the ordinary uses of daily life, they speedily 
became modified in shape and form, were used exclusively in the 
service of the Church, at the altar, and made appropriate symbols 
of diverse virtues, or emblems of spiritual powers. “Every high- 
priest taken from among men, is ordained for men in the things 
that appertain to God” (Heb. v. 1). So it is but right that his out- 
ward appearance also should single him out from among those on 
whose behalf he is to be a go-between, between God and man, be- 
tween heaven and earth. The adorable Sacrifice of the Mass, the 
offering whereof is the chief priestly function, is identical with the 
sacrifice which Jesus Christ offered once for all upon the altar of 
Calvary. Our Mass does not supersede or supplement the sacrifice 
of the cross—it but continues it until the end of time, when the 
eternal designs of God shall have received their fulfillment. 

Now as the Victim of Calvary is identical with the priest that 
immolated Him, that is, Christ the “priest for ever according to 
the order of Melchisedech” (Ps. cix; Heb. passim) there also ob- 
tains a wondrous identity between the priesthood of the Catholic 
Church and the priesthood of our Lord. -Since we offer the same 
Victim that Christ offered, though the manner be different, there 
must needs be an identity of powers between Him and us. Christ’s 
priestly character and office are shared by the Catholic priest. The 
priest, whilst fully retaining his human personality, his human gifts 
and, alas! defects and limitations, is taken up by Christ. In a very 
real manner, and in the actual discharge of his priestly function, 
the priest, so to speak, sinks his personality in that of our Lord— 
Christ speaks and acts through him and the priest speaks and acts 
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as if he and the divine High-priest were but one person. And so they 
are in very deed; the nature of the Sacrifice itself demands it. For 
who could have power over Christ’s body, over His very life, but 
Christ Himself? ‘No man taketh it away [ my life] from me, but 
I lay it down of myself, and I have power to lay it down: and I 
have power to take it up again.” (Jo. x. 18.) The mystic immola- 
tion upon the altar, of the Lamb of God, is therefore accomplished, 
inasmuch as the priest and Jesus Christ are one. 

What could be more becoming than that the oneness of the priest- 
hood should be made sensible to all by the mysterious, highly sym- 
bolic garb worn by the priest in the sacrificial act? The priest 
is then taken from among and raised above his fellows. He is 
caught by the mighty stream of Christ’s own priesthood. He enters 
into the cloud that shrouds the sanctuary wherein God dwells. His 
office is wholly divine, so let there remain nothing in him and about 
him that is of this earth, but let his very vesture, by its varied splen- 
dors, show forth the glory of his “kingly priesthood” (1 Pet. ii. 9) 
which makes him the minister, the associate, of the one High-priest 
who “offering one sacrifice for sins, for ever sitteth on the right 
hand of God.” (Heb. x. 12.) 

The priest, then, is now vested with the mystic splendors of the 
liturgical garments. His body is wrapped in the folds of a snow- 
white alb, the emblem of purity and innocence. On his head is “the 
helmet of salvation’; his loins are girt with the cincture of conti- 
nence; from his elbow is suspended the maniple of sorrow which 
shall one day be changed into joy; the stole rests on his neck like 
the sweet yoke of Christ, and over all is spread the all-enfolding, 
all-covering priestly robe by which is signified charity, that queen of 
virtues, which gives to the others their lustre and consummate per- 
fection. With such dispositions of his soul, outwardly signified 
by the sacred vestments, the priest proceeds to the foot of the altar, 
whereon the undying Victim is about to be immolated. 

His first act is to bend the knee, or at least profoundly to bow 
before the altar. Then, making upon himself the Sign of the 
Cross, he both confesses his faith in the mystery of the Trinity and 
at the same time proclaims that by the power, and to the glory, of 
the Three Divine Persons, the sublime mysteries are to be accom- 
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plished. ‘In the Mass,’ says a holy soul of our own days,” the 
world, by the voice of the priest, calls down Jesus Christ. The ador- 
able Trinity gives Him; the world and the priest receive Him and 
again offer and give Him to the Holy Trinity that has bestowed 
Him on us.” 

Holy Church never begins any of her ceremonies or prayers un- 
less it be “in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” The mystery of the triune God is the basis of our religion. 
What should we be unless our spirit always enjoyed “the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and the charity of God, and the communica- 
tion of the Holy Ghost.” (2 Cor. xiii. 13.) Moreover, all glory 
and honor belong to the ever-blessed Trinity from whom all good 
things proceed. The Mass is earth’s highest act of worship and 
homage to God: Quando sacerdos celebrat, Deum honorat, angelos 
laetificat, Ecclesiam aedificat, vivos adjuvat, defunctis requiem prae- 
stat (“Imitation,” IV. v. wit.). 

Such great and glorious things can only be realized in the name 
and power of the Holy Trinity, whom the priest invokes, as he 
takes his stand at the foot of the altar. Relying not on his own 
worth or righteousness, but solely upon Him from whom all bless- 
ings flow, the priest declares that he is even about to draw nigh 
unto God’s altar: Introtbo ad altare Dei. It is no small matter to 
approach the altar of God. In the Old Law death was the penalty 
inflicted upon anyone who should dare to touch the Ark of the 
Covenant. When the Philistines restored the Ark of the Lord 
which had been in their land seven months, “the Bethsamites were 
reaping wheat in the valley: and lifting up their eyes they saw the 
ark, and rejoiced to see it . . . and He slew of the people seventy 
men and fifty thousand of the common people. . . . And the people 
lamented and said: ‘Who shall be able to stand before the Lord 
this holy God’ ?” (1 Kings vi. 13, 19, 20). 


But the altar of the Lord is no mere object of terror, precisely 
because it is the altar of the Lord: “How lovely are thy tabernacles 
. . . thy altars, O Lord of Hosts” (Ps. Ixxxiii. 1-4). The altar 
upon which the priest sacrifices day by day is like the tree of life 
which God had planted from the beginning in the midst of the 
garden of delights. After the fall of Adam, God expelled him from 
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the garden, and set a guard of cherubs with flaming swords “to 
keep the way of the tree of life, lest perhaps man put forth his hand 
and take also of the tree of life, and eat, and live for ever” (Gen. 
iii. 22, 24). The tree of life produced fruits to which the Author 
of life had imparted a virtue that was beyond their nature; viz., 
that of constantly renewing the life and energy of man. All the 
wear and tear which is inseparable from existence itself should have 
been made good by the marvellous virtue of this mysterious tree, 
and mankind should have spent its allotted span of life upon this 
earth in the freshness and vigor of eternal youth, until the day when 
each of the sons of Adam should have entered, without tasting the 
bitterness of death, upon that vaster life which awaits it beyond this 
present period of probation. 

There is now no tree of life for the body, but the altar of God 
is an unfailing source of spiritual and supernatural life. Introibo 
ad altare Dei: ad Deum qui laetificat juventutem meam. These 
words sound strange indeed when we ponder them with that atten- 
tion of which life-long familiarity is apt to rob us. God is life 
itself. Quod factum est in ipso vita erat et vita erat lux hominum. 
To come in contact with Him is to come in contact with life, hence, 
to renew one’s own life. God communicates of His own; He gives 
what He Himself is, in the measure in which we are able to receive. 
He is eternal and unchanging. What He was yesterday He is to- 
day and shall be for evermore. He is “the High and the Eminent 
that inhabiteth eternity” (Ps. Ivii. 15) ; the changes and vicissitudes 
of this transitory universe do not touch Him, for He is raised above 
all changeableness inasmuch as He possesses the fulness of life. So 
even though He is called the “Ancient of Days,” age has written no 
wrinkles on His brow and St. Augustine rightly calls Him Pul- 
chritudo semper antiqua, semper nova. 

“Who gladdens my youth,” says the priest. There seems to be 
a paradox here. His very name, priest, presbyter, senior, implies 
old age; whereas he speaks of his youth. But the paradox is only 
apparent. Whatever may be the number of his years as a citizen 
of this world, in his priestly réle he knows no change but remains 
ever the same, sharing, as he is in the changeless, eternal priesthood 
of Jesus Christ. Christ’s priesthood and Sacrifice are independent of 
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the cyclic changes of the sun and moon. Though He was slain upon 
the cross on a certain date of our human calendar, the virtue of His 
Sacrifice extends to all periods of time, both before and after; He is 
“the Lamb which was slain from the beginning of the world.” 
(Apoc. xiii. 8.) 

In like manner our priestly office is above, and independent of, 
the chronology of our years. We share in Christ’s own eternal 
youth and vigor, the more so that the altar to which we approach 
is Christ Himself, according to the words with which the bishop 
addresses the subdeacon on the day of his ordination: “Altare qui- 
dem sanctae Ecclesiae ipse est Christus, teste Joanne, qui, in Apoca- 
lypsi sua, altare aureum se vidisse perhibet, stans ante thronum, in 
quo, et per quem oblationes fidelium Deo Patri consecrantur.” How- 
ever, of this there is so much to be said that we must hold it over 
for our next article. 





COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 


Some Problems Met in Building a Rural Parish 


To the Editor of THE HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW: 


The priest who is sent to become the first pastor of a new country 
parish does not, if he be at all experienced, anticipate entering a 
home and a domain where, as its sacerdotal lord, he may cast an- 
chor to live pleasantly on the gentle waves of such enthusiasm as 
usually prevails in a new parish that has passed through a series of 
worries and troubles, and rejoices when the time comes to welcome 
its first pastor. 

At best, organizing and building an out-of-town parish in locali- 
ties where the Catholic population is small is a trying task. But 
when such a situation as this prevails: a new church but a large 
debt, a parish territory, with “natural boundary lines,” containing 
some forty-five families, all one-time members of well established 
near neighboring parishes; you frequently have a situation that de- 
mands genuine genius, if a healthy progress is to be expected. For 
though the majority of the families living within the natural boun- 
dary lines of the new parish may be in high favor of having a par- 
ish of their own, one always runs across a stubborn twelve, whose 
hearts are so attached to the charms and associations of their old 
mother parish that they can not persuade themselves to make the 
break and to transfer their affections and a bit of their money to the 
new parish, which, like a growing youngster, must be carefully fed. 
As is so often the case, this stubborn twelve, though numerically 
in the minority, represents the life-blood of the new parish. Thirty 
or forty families may be ever so willing and generous, yet, with 
large costs on the sheet, the grade can not be made unless the slacker 
families join the ranks and give their silver blood, thus making 
possible the successful financial transfusion necessary for the health 
of the infant parish. 

Two more points: (1) If one or more of the neighboring pastors 
are of the kind who cling with desperation to all their sheep, griev- 
ing to see a small portion of their parish bid adieu to their old pews, 
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then the chances of making men out of the slackers are quite slim 
indeed. (2) If one or more of the neighboring pastors looks with 
disfavor upon the rising daughter parish, building her new home 
on the outskirts of the hinterlands of the old parish, there will be 
more grief for the worried ruler and builder of the new rural 
parish. 

Such situations as described are not fanciful, but frequent reali- 
ties. The object of this letter is to make a few cautious remarks 
on the subject and to venture a few suggestions of a practical 
nature. 

The closer the new parish is to the old parish, or parishes, the 
more difficult, naturally, the situation; for in such a case the natural 
boundary lines would make such a division that though living nearer 
to the new parish one would still be quite near to the old parish, . 
in which case the dividing line becomes a real firing line, of a mile 
or so in width. For unwilling families will go to nibbling and shift- 
ing, so that, whether a half mile or a mile off side the dividing line, 
the distance will be eschewed in their arguments, tending to show 
that though living by measure nearer to the new parish they are 
nearer to the old parish when good roads and short cuts are taken 
into consideration. Now the least mentioned, but actually the pre- 
dominating force behind such arguments is not the matter of good 
roads and short cuts, but the dollar question. A breaking away 
from the old parish, well built up and calling for no unusual money 
assessments, and the transfer to the new parish mean an introduc- 
tion to a new situation: an unusually large outlay of money, yearly, 
until the new parish has succeeded in planting both feet firmly on the 
ground. An introduction to this sort of a financial situation is not 
a pleasant one. Hence, those afflicted with the disease of money 
hoarding become the best scholars in arguing the thesis which con- 
tends that the pastor of the new parish is expecting too much when 
he expects a whole-hearted pulling away from the old mother parish. 

But let the priest not argue too long, nor “rile” the slackers. Let 
him go to the pastor of the old parish, where these slacker families 
persist in going, and solicit his influence and help in persuading the 
slacker families to march off quietly to their new duties. The pastor 
of the old parish could refuse further to rent pews to those families, 
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refuse to visit them in case of sickness, refuse to marry their living 
and refuse to bury their dead, as those families are no longer lawful 
members of the old parish. In other words, the pastor of the old 
parish, if he be in sympathy with the new parish (as he should be), 
will do all he can to make the dividing line a reality and not a myth. 
If the pastor of the old parish acts firmly, then the majority of the 
stubborn families, realizing that they are no longer personae gratae 
in the old parish, will soon turn and go to their new duties. That 
is the point—duty. If the pastor of the new parish can not per- 
suade the families to do their duty, to give their allegiance to the 
new parish, the chances are that the pastor of the old parish can. 
Where the disciplinary fibre is weak it must be strengthened. The 
need to do their duty, therefore, having been drilled into them from 
both sides, the results, generally speaking, will be satisfactory. 
Should. some few families still stubbornly refuse, then, of course, 
these shall continue in the old parish. 

Again, it may happen that, unfortunately, the pastor of the old 
parish looks with grave disfavor upon the new parish; grieving to 
part with any of his flock, he says nothing, but continues to rent 
pews to the families in question, and otherwise, by word and action, 
carry on as though the matter of allegiance to the new parish is not 
one of grave obligation but merely of volition. In such a case, the 
pastor of the new parish is practically helpless. What then is needed 
is that the bishop of the diocese take a firm hand in the matter. At 
the very beginning of the division in parishes the bishop should an- 
nounce a ruling in all the parishes concerned: Those living nearer 
to the new parish must go to the new parish. If this important 
announcement is neglected in the old parish (or parishes, as the case 
may be), the seed of backsliding is left free to sprout. But if fam- 
ilies remain stubborn and the pastor of the old parish likewise is 
opposed to being friendly with the new parish, the bishop, as soon 
as it is convenient for him, should make a visit to the old parish. 
A restatement, from the pulpit, of his previous announcement (if 
that initial announcement was made), would do a world of good. 
Such a procedure on the part of the bishop would undoubtedly bet- 
ter the situation immeasurably; at least the chances of still greater 
friction would be nipped. It must be remembered that the willing 
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families lose courage when there are no signs that anything is being 
done to get the slacker families lined up. Episcopal action is the 
cure. In at least seven out of ten cases, episcopal interference would 
prove to be the magic wand. No one can more effectively teach the 
people the need of doing their duty than the bishop. Should the 
kind but firm efforts of the bishop fail, there remains the fact that 
he can make special legislation of a financial nature. People, at the 
expense of their faith, can not be forced to leave their old parish, 
but at least a portion of their financial contributions to the old parish 
can be sent to the new parish. 

Where a new rural parish, with much building to do, a large debt 
and but few families to carry the load, is patiently and ploddingly 
attempting so to strengthen its body that it may grow and live, 
nothing is quite so discouraging as to have to suffer amputation of 
a principal limb. As is so often the case, the slacker families are 
that principal limb. Where the situation is such that the refusal of 
help from these families represents life-blood, which, if held back, 
will doom, at least for some years, the new parish to struggle against 
vicious odds, and if you add yet another circumstance so often pres- 
ent : the prairie lands, because of a severe drought, withholding their 


riches and making rural living generally frugal—in such a case you 
have a situation that demands great patience, calls for the hardest 
kind of work, and brings much worry. Only a merciful, rock- 
ribbed, authoritative backing will give the priest of the new parish 
a solid foothold and prevent an uncalled-for stunted growth. 


W. S. 








ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


MopDIFICATION OF THE CONSTITUTION ON THE ELECTION OF THE 
SUPREME PONTIFF 


His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, makes the following amendments 
to the Constitution of Pope Pius X, Vacante Sede A postolica, deal- 
ing with the election of the Supreme Pontiff. That Constitution 
is to be found at the end of the Canons of the New Code. The 
modifications are as follows: 

1. According to the Constitution of Pope Pius X the election 
proceedings start ten days after the death of the Pope, without 
waiting for the cardinals who have not yet arrived. Pope Pius XI 
extends the time to fifteen, days and allows the Sacred College of 
the Cardinals to delay the conclave for two or three days more, for 
the benefit of the cardinals who are far away from Rome. After 
eighteen days the cardinals present at Rome must enter the conclave 
and start the election. 

As to the obsequies which are to be held according to the Con- 
stitution of Pope Pius X for nine days immediately after the death 
of the Pope, the cardinals present at Rome may, in their first meet- 
ing, determine the days on which the obsequies are to be held. 

2. According to the Constitution of Pope Pius X each cardinal 
may take into the conclave for personal service two men, one cleric 
and one layman, or two clerics, or two laymen. By the present 
amendment the cardinals may, if they prefer, have only one man 
for their service, who may be a layman. 

3. The Constitution of Pope Pius X provides that on the open- 
ing day of the election the cardinals are to receive Holy Communion 
in a body at the Mass specified there. The present amendment 
allows each cardinal to say Holy Mass himself. Those who do not 
wish to say Mass that morning are to receive Holy Communion as 
specified in the Constitution of Pope Pius X. (Motu Proprio of 
Pope Pius XI, March 1, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 145.) 


QUINQUENNIAL REPORT TO BE MADE TO THE HOoLy SEE By 
RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES OF PAPAL LAw 


The supreme heads of monastic Congregations and of all religious 
organizations under Papal law have to make, according to the 
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Code, a report on the status of the community every five years, or 
more frequently if the constitutions so demand, to the Holy See. 
Concerning this report to the Holy See the S. Congregation of the 
Religious gives the following directions to all religious under Papal 
law: 


I. The five years’ period shall be the same for all religious and 
begin to run from January 1, 1922. The reports shall be made in 
the following order: 

A. By communities of men: 

(a) In the first year of the five-year period: canons regular, 
monks, military Orders. 

(b) In the second year: mendicant ‘Gidece. 

(c) In the third year: regular clerics. 

(d) In the fourth year: religious Congregations of simple 
vows, both clerical and laical. 

(e) Inthe fifth year: Societies of men living after the manner 
of religious, either without vows or with private vows. 

B. The religious organizations of women shall make the report 
according to the place in which the principal house is located, or 
where the superioress general has her official residence, in the 
following order: ys ea 

(a) In the first year those from Italy, Spain and Portugal. 

(b) In the second year those from France, Belgium, Holland, 
England and Ireland. 

(c) In the third year those from the other European countries. 

(d) In the fourth year those from North and South America. 

(e) Inthe fifth year those from the rest of the world and also 
Societies of women living after the manner of religious without 
vows or with private vows. 


II. Congregations which have perhaps already sent in the report 
within the last five years in the manner in which they should make 
it according to the foregoing rule, shall be excused from making 


the report again in the first five years’ period from 1923-1927, but 
for this period only. 


III. The report is to be made according to the form amended 
by this S. Congregation after the Code was published. 
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IV. Those Orders, Congregations and Societies which were 
not obliged before the Code became law to send in a report to the 
Holy See shall, until the S. Congregation shall provide otherwise, 
make the report in a manner and form which correspond best to 
the nature of the institute. The report must, however, give a faith- 
ful account of the material, moral and disciplinary status. 

The first report is to be prefaced by historical notes on the foun- 
dation of the Order or Congregation, especially in reference to those 
things which appertain to the approval of the community by the 
Holy See and approval of the constitutions by which they are at 
present governed. The form of the internal government and the 
nature of the vows are also to be explained and if there has been any 
change in these in the course of time or if any relaxation of the 
observance of their rule has been made, it should be explained by 
whose authority such changes were made. 

If some Congregation has a special rule about making a more 
frequent report to the Holy See in its constitutions and they have 
been revised and approved by the Holy See after the promulgation 
of the Code, this rule shall be observed and no regard is to be had 
to the regulations of the present decree concerning the quinquennial 
report. (S. Congregation of the Religious, March 8, 1922; Acta 
Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 161.) 


LIFE-TIME OFFICE OF SUPERIORS GENERAL IN SOME 
CONGREGATIONS 


The S. Congregation of the Religious was requested to decide 
whether the founders and foundresses of religious Congregations 
or of pious Societies living after the manner of religious who hold 
the office of superior general in their Congregation have the right 
to hold that office for life, though the constitutions limit the dura- 
tion of the office of the general to a certain period of time and 
prohibit his (or her) reélection beyond a certain limit. 


The S. Congregation answers that they have no right to hold the 
office for life, unless they have obtained an apostolic indult. 
(S. Congregation of Religious, March 6, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
vol. XIV, p. 163.) 
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ADDITION TO THE LITANY OF ALL SAINTS 


In view of the third centenary of the erection of the S. Congre- 
gation of the Propaganda to be solemnly celebrated at Rome in the 
first days of June this year the Cardinal Prefect of the Propaganda 
requested the Holy Father to add the following invocation per- 
manently to the Litany of All Saints: Ut omnes errantes ad 
unitatem ecclesiae revocare, et infideles universos ad Evangelii 
lumen perducere digneris: Te rogamus, audi nos. 

The Holy Father orders that this invocation be added in the 
public as well as in the private recitation of the Litany of All 
Saints after the words: Ut cuncto populo christiano, etc. (S. Con- 
gregation of Rites, March 22, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, 
Pp. 200.) 


VoTIvE Mass “DE PROPAGATIONE FIDEI” 


The S. Congregation of the Propagation of the Faith is very 
anxious to interest all the bishops and priests of the Catholic world 
in the foreign missions and to make this year’s third centenary 
celebration of the existence of the Propaganda Congregation an 
event of the greatest benefit to the missions. To further interest in 
the missions and to pray for their success in a special manner, the 
Cardinal Prefect has obtained the permission of the Holy See to 
have a votive Mass of the Propagation of the Faith said once a 
year by all priests. The Ordinaries in their respective dioceses are 
to fix the days on which the Mass may be celebrated. It is to be 
said with Gloria and Credo. This votive Mass cannot be assigned 
to days which are doubles of the first and second class, major Sun- 
days, octaves of the first and second rank, privileged ferias and 
vigils. (S. Congregation of Rites, March 22, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
vol. XIV, p. 201.) 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 








ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Wuat PRAYERS ARE NECESSARY TO GAIN THE INDULGENCES OF 
THE Way OF THE Cross 


Question, Please state in THE Homietic anp Pastorat Review whether 
it is sufficient to recite one Our Father and Hail Mary after the Stations of the 
Way of the Cross, or whether it is necessary to say five Our Fathers and Hail 
Marys. SACERDOS. 


Answer. Neither one nor five Our Fathers and Hail Marys 
need be said at the end of the Stations to gain the indulgences. We 
know that it is the custom in many churches to say five Our Fathers 
and Hail Marys after the Stations, but there is no need of this. The 
reason is that it is not required by any decree of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Indulgences, which has specified other conditions nec- 
essary to gain the indulgences of the Way of the Cross. 

According to the Instruction of that same Congregation (Decreta 
authentica, 100) it is necessary to meditate, no matter how briefly, 
on the Passion of our Lord and to say, according to custom, one 
Our Father and Hail Mary, and make an act of contrition. It is, 
however, pointed out that the short meditation alone is essential 
and that meditation may be done according to one’s capacity 
(Decreta auth., 259). A thoughtful reading of or listening to the 
reading of the short reflections on the scenes of the Passion repre- 
sented by the Stations will answer the purpose. 


EXTREME UNCTION IN CASE OF ACCIDENTS 


Question. May Extreme Unction be given to a dying person whose death 
is suddenly and unexpectedly caused by an accident; for instance, where a man 
is thrown from a wagon in a runaway and breaks his neck, or when a man 
is shot and dies in a few minutes? Several years ago I had an argument 
with a few confréres which was never settled. I would be pleased to have 
you add a short exposition of this point to your article on Extreme Unction. 

PaRocHUus. 


Answer. There is no doubt that Extreme Unction may be given 
in these cases and we believe that the majority of recent theologians 
agree that persons meeting with accidents like those described by 
the correspondent and other similar accidents may be anointed. 
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The reason why there might be some hesitation is that only persons 
who are in danger of death through sickness become fit subjects 
for the Sacrament of Extreme Unction. In accidents the danger 
to life arises suddenly and from outside agencies, while in cases 

of sickness the danger comes gradually, as a rule, and by the pro- 

cess of nature. But in both cases the human body is actually in 
| danger of death from an interior cause; the only difference is that 
| in one case outside violence has produced the disorder of the human 
system that may prove fatal, in the other some germ or other pro- 
cess of nature has caused the sickness. Where the danger is en- 
tirely exterior to the human body, as in the case of soldiers going 
| to the battle front, or of a person to be executed by the State, one 
can readily see that there is no question of sickness in any sense 
| of the word. 





May ABSOLUTION AND EXTREME UNCTION BE GIVEN TO A Non- 
CATHOLIC IN DANGER OF DEATH? 



















Question. You said in the article on Extreme Unction that the Code for- 
bids the administration of any of the sacraments to non-Catholics, unless they 
are willing to join the Catholic Church. Is this rule of law so absolute that 
there can be no exception at all, no matter how well disposed a non-Catholic 
may be and whose life was truly Christian, so that one might be certain that 
he was in good faith? A FAItHFuL READER. 


Answer. We have to distinguish between persons who are con- 
scious and those who are unconscious. There seems to be no way 
of evading the force of Canon 731, 2, when there is question of 
non-Catholics who are in danger of death and are conscious. The 
Code explicitly says that no sacrament may be administered to 
heretics or schismatics, though they are in good faith and even ask 
for the sacraments, unless they are willing to join the Church. This 
law seems to be more than a merely disciplinary regulation. It is 
rather a principle of Catholic faith and the administration of the 
sacraments to one who belongs to some other religious denomina- 
tion, in which he wants to remain, would be an indirect denial of 
the fundamental principle of the unity of the Church. 

In the case of a person who is unconscious there is another angle 
to the question. Shortly before the Code was published, the ques- 
tion whether absolution and Extreme Unction might be given to 
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schismatics who were in danger of death and had become uncon- 
scious was submitted to the Holy Office (May 17, 1916) ; further, 
whether this might be done while they were conscious and had 
asked for the sacraments, but did not want to join the Church. To 
the latter proposition the answer was that the sacraments could 
not be administered unless they joined the Church. To the first 
proposition the Holy Office answered that the sacraments might 
be given conditionally, especially when one could gather from the 
circumstances that they had at least impliedly rejected their errors. 
Scandal should be avoided by informing those present that the 
Church supposes that the sick person had in his last moments re- 
turned to the unity of the Church. 

The Code speaks only of those who are conscious; and it is quite 
clear that they could not receive either Baptism or any other sacra- 
ment from a Catholic minister, unless they believed in and wanted 
to join the Catholic Church. 

With a Protestant whom a Catholic priest may find in danger 
of death and in an unconscious condition there is the difficulty of 
giving conditional absolution and Extreme Unction, because he 
has not, like the schismatic, believed in these sacraments, but has 
been taught to despise and abhor them. There cannot be even an 
interpretive intention or any kind of implied intention; wherefore 
the sacraments could not be given to them. 


























May THE BENEDICTIO NUPTIALIS BE GIVEN IN TuIs CASE? 










Question. Because a bride-to-be is enceinte, shall we refuse to marry her 
with a Nuptial Mass? Shall we deprive her of the great Nuptial Blessing 
which perhaps she will never again have an opportunity to receive? Is that the 
mind of the Church? 

In my parish, few feel that it is a misfortune to be married without Mass. 
In fact, most of them would prefer it, and when they grudgingly submit to the 
martyrdom of the Mass, they want a low one without the solemnities of the 
altar. But the dinner or wedding breakfast is well provided for, the account 
of everything generously handed to all the newspapers,—where they'll honey- 
moon and on what green hill they'll build their home, duly recited. 

‘ When we deny the bride elect a Nuptial Mass, are we not playing right 
into the hands of the world? I know the city Catholics like marriage at high 
noon and in the evening, patterning after the non-Catholics. So many Catholics 
seem to shed their piety (I almost said common sense!) when it comes to being 
married. 

I know one fine old priest who insists that all Catholics shall be married 
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in his parish with a Mass. He lives in a strictly Protestant community, and 
has his congregation nicely in tow. In another pious Catholic settlement, the 
pastor will not marry, with a Mass, any girl who has been indiscreet, As jf 
she had not spoiled her wedding day enough. 

In these days, when marriage is regarded so lightly, and the one hope of an 
adulterous world is the Catholic Church, I wonder (unless there might be grave 
scandal) if we would not do better to have the marriage Mass? The battle 
nowadays, as a writer foretold, is being fought about the marriage vow. Are 
there no Catholics taking advantage of our too easy divorce laws? You find 
them doing it right here in the wilds of our mountains. 

I think it’s priestly to make the memory of the marriage morn one full of 
religious sunshine, with sweet voices chanting the great words of the Mass, 
with candles shedding golden light, like God’s special sacramental graces, 
with little white-surpliced altar boys moving about swiftly. Many brides 
weep during the Mass; whereas during the brief nuptial ceremony there’s no 
time for this. And you remember Scott’s words: “Tears are the softening 
showers which cause the seed of heaven to spring up in the human heart.” 
PAsTor, 


Answer. We agree with the correspondent and wonder under 
what principle a pastor can refuse to have the Mass with the Nuptial 
Blessing in cases like the one in question. Unfortunately there 
are priests who will adopt an arbitrary rule of action and set that 
above all law or the general custom and practice of the Church. 
The girl in a case of this kind has a right to the blessing of her 
marriage. Even if her fault should be known it would, as a rule, 
be no reason for depriving her of the Nuptial Mass; for by the 
marriage she does what is in her power, to undo the consequences 
of the wrong that was committed. 













The observations of our correspondent are very timely and very 
much to the point. The Catholic priest must certainly feel it his 
duty to urge Catholic couples, with all the powers of persuasion 
at his command, to make their marriage contract a matter of an 
| impressive religious ceremony, so that the worldly aspect of it may 
ly not altogether obliterate the essential sacred character of marriage. 


This cannot be done adequately in any other way than by having 
the Nuptial Mass. 












Froz—EN ALTAR WINE 








Question. In the West we get extremely cold weather. In the last cold 
spell that we had here all my altar wine was frozen. Was I justified in saying 
Mass with that wine when it thawed out? Was there a danger that it had 
been adulterated with water? How much water mixed with the wine would 
make it invalid for saying Mass? Is it enough to have more wine than water 
for validity? A SuBSCRIBER. 
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Answer. It is a common occurrence in cold regions that the 
altar wine freezes; for wine can not stand severe frost. Never- 
theless, the nature of the wine is not affected thereby, nor is it a 
sign that the wine is not pure. As to the quantity of water which 
would render the wine invalid for Mass purposes, authors do not 
agree. It is a matter of common ordinary judgment, rather than 
a matter of scientific determination. If, in common estimation, 
the mixture would be considered wine, it would serve for altar pur- 
poses. It follows that strong wines can be mixed with more water 
than weak wines. Practically speaking, it is not lawful to tamper 
with the wine; for it should be the pure fermented juice of the 
grape, without any adulteration or mixture. If one mixed equal 
parts of wine and water that mixture could not be considered wine 
any longer. Three parts of wine and one part of water seem to 
be a mixture that still can be considered wine, though some theo- 
logians think that such wine is too dilute to be considered wine. 


LIGHTED CANDLES MUST BE ON THE ALTAR WHERE MaAss Is SAID 


Question. Is it lawful to have Mass candles lighted on a side altar while 
Mass is being said at the main altar? Now, I do not mean votive candles, but 
the regular candles used at Mass. A SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer. The candles which are to burn during Holy Mass, as 
a mark of respect and as a sacred symbol, must be on the altar itself 
at which Holy Mass is said. This seems to be a safe deduction 
from the rubrical laws, which strictly demand that two lighted 
candles be on the altar while Holy Mass is said, if it is a Low Mass; 
more are required for a High Mass. 


THE BIBLE IN THE BREVIARY 


Question. How much of the Divine Office is taken from the Old and how 
much from the New Testament? A SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer. With the exception of about one-fifth, the Divine 
Office is taken from the Bible; for besides the lessons of the second 
and third nocturns and the orations, it is from the Holy Scriptures. 
Of the approximately four-fifths of Bible matter in the Breviary by 
far the larger portion belongs to the Old Testament, so that the 
New Testament presents, very likely, only about one-fifth. The 
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fact that the Old Testament writings are more numerous and the 
additional fact that the Gospels are not read, with the exception of 
the opening paragraph of a section, account for this. Whatever the 
historical reason may be, a question into which we cannot enter here, 
it is strange that the Holy Gospels are not read in the Breviary. 


Tue Pastor’s FEES 
































Question. The question was raised at a gathering of priests whether it is 
lawful for the pastor to retain the marriage, baptismal and funeral offerings, 
One priest held that according to the New Canon Law such fees belonged by 
right to the pastor, notwithstanding any local law to the contrary. Some held 
that all such offerings went for the upkeep of the church. A SUBSCRIBER, 

Answer. We have touched on this question before in the pages 
of Tur HoMILETIC AND PasTorRAL Review. The financial system of 
the parishes in the United States is different from that of most 
European countries and the Code could not possibly take all systems 
into consideration. Again, in the various dioceses different financial 
systems obtain. In some dioceses the pastor takes the parochial 
fees at Baptisms, marriages and funerals, but he has to pay the 
expenses of the household; some collections, such as that at Christ- 
mas, and contributions from the assistants to the sum of four 
hundred dollars, or some such amount, are allowed the pastor, to 
cover all expenditures of the household. He may come out with 
a balance or have to make up a deficit from his salary, according 
to the manner in which the house, table, etc., are managed. Under 
this system assistants in some rectories find the rations rather short. 
The temptation to cause the least possible expense is evidently 
strong. 

In other dioceses, again, the parish funds are used for defraying 
the expenditures of the household, but in that case the stole fees 
have to be thrown into the church fund. In this system there is 
another temptation; namely, not to care how much the house main- 
tenance costs. There is no good thing without its disadvantages. 

Under the second system, some maintain, the pastor is deprived 
of his right to the stole fees. Is he? No, he gets the maintenance 
instead of the stole fees and, therefore, one is substituted for the 
other. In some parishes the pastor gets more than if he got the 
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stole fees and had to support himself; in a few parishes with 
numerous Baptisms and marriages the pastor gets less than the 
stole fees by receiving for them his maintenance. No law can be 
made to satisfy everyone, there will be always some disadvantages. 

We do not speak of funerals as stole fees, except in a very 
limited sense, for the priest who says the Mass must get the stipend 
for either a Low or High Mass, according to the kind of Mass 
he says. If the diocesan statutes allow a somewhat larger fee for 
funerals than for the ordinary Low or High Mass, the excess would 
be the portion due to the pastor, in the same sense as the Baptism 
and marriage fees. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 
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Sermon Material for the Month of July 
SERMON MATTER FROM THE FATHERS 
By Hucu Pops, O.P., S.T.M. 
THE CREED 
The Ninth Article 


“The Holy Catholic Church; the Communion of Saints.” 


, The Church is the supreme “Rule of Faith.” 
The Apostolic See furnishes the “Rule of Faith.” 
All Local Churches are derived from the Primitive Church. 
The Supreme Pontiff must voice Apostolic Truth. 
The Church is the Mystical Body of Christ. 
The Communion of Saints. 
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I. THe CuurcuH Is THE SUPREME “RULE OF FAITH” 


“You see, dearly beloved, how even in the very words of the 
Creed, as a species of conclusion to all the rules touching the mys- 
tery of the faith, as a sort of supplement, it is said: ‘through Holy 
Church.’ Shun then as much as you can all deceivers, of whatever 
sort, for it would take us a long time now even to enumerate their 
names and their sects. And one thing I would beg of you: turn 
away your mind and your ears too from a man who is not a Catho- 
lic that so you may be able to lay hold of ‘the remission of sins’, ‘the 
resurrection of the body’ and ‘life everlasting’ by means of the One, 
True and Holy Catholic Church wherein you are taught concerning 
the Father, the Son and Holy Spirit, One God, to whom be honor 
and glory to endless ages.’”* 
















Il. Tue Apostotic CHURCH FURNISHES THE “RULE OF FAITH” 





“No doubt after the time of the Apostles the truth respecting 
belief in God suffered corruption; but it is equally certain that dur- 


1St. Augustine, Sermo cexv. 9; P. E. xxxviii. 1076. 
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ing the life-time of the Apostles their teaching on this great article 
(‘I believe in God, the Creator of heaven and earth’) did not suffer 
at all. No other teaching, then, will have any claim to be received 
as Apostolic save that which is at this present day taught in 
Churches of Apostolic foundation. And you will find no Church of 
Apostolic origin which does not base its Christian faith on God 
the Creator.’” 


Ill. Att LocaL CuurcHEs ARE DERIVED FROM THE 
PRIMITIVE CHURCH 


“On His departure to the Father Christ commanded His disciples 
to go and teach all nations, and they were to be baptized into the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit. Immediately, therefore, did 
the Apostles—and their very name means ‘sent’—go forth... . 
After first bearing witness to faith in Jesus Christ throughout 
Judea, and founding Churches there, they went forth into the 
world and preached the same doctrine of the faith to the nations. 
They then in like manner founded Churches in every city, from 
which Churches all other Churches, one after another, derived the 
traditional faith and the seeds of doctrine, and indeed they are every 
day so deriving them—that they may be ‘Churches.’ In fact, it 
is on this ground only that they can deem themselves Apostolic, as 
being, that is, the offspring of Apostolic Churches. For all things 
must—if they are to be classified, appeal to their original. Hence 
all the Churches, howsoever great or numerous they may be, com- 
prise but One Primitive Church founded by the Apostles; from this 
they all spring. In this way, then, all are primitive and all are 
Apostolic in that all are proved to be One by their peaceful fellow- 
ship in unity, in the title of Brotherhood and in the bond of hospi- 
tality. These are privileges due to no other rule than the one tradi- 
tion of the self-same mystery of faith.”* 


IV. THe SupREME PontiFF Must Votce APosToLic TRUTH 


“The Arian frenzy rages, for it is backed by the princes of this 
world. The Church is hence divided into three factions and each 


? Tertullian, Adv. Marcionem, i. 21. oe 
8 Tertullian, De Praescriptionibus Haereticorum, xiii. 
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strives to associate me with them. The hoary antiquity of the sur- 
rounding monks is quoted as an authority against me. But all the 
while I keep exclaiming : ‘Whosoever is in communion with Peter’s 
See he is my man!’ Meletius, Vitalis, Paulinus, all say they adhere 
to you. I could believe it if only one of them said it. But as it is 
either two of them are lying or all of them! Consequently I beseech 
your Blessedness by the Cross of our Lord, by the honor due to our 
faith, by the Passion of Christ, that as you follow the Apostles in 
honor so you may follow them in merits; that you may sit on the 
throne to judge with the Twelve, that another may gird you in your 
old age with Peter, that you may gain heaven’s heritage with Paul. 
So it will be if you will tell me in writing with whom I should keep 
fellowship here in Syria. Despise not a soul for which Christ died!’ 


V. TsHe Cuyurcu Is THE MysTICAL Bopy oF CHRIST 


“He willed, then, that Christ—God-made Man—and His Church 
should be One: the One the Head, the other the members. He would 
not rise again with His members but before them, that so His mem- 
bers might have somewhat to hope for. But the Head would die, 
that so the Head might rise first ; the Head would go first to heaven, 
so that in their Head the members might put their hopes and might 
await the fulfilment in their regard of what the Head had promised. 
But what need was there for Christ, the Word of God, to die? 
More: He was crucified and mocked at, pierced with a lance and 
buried—yet ‘all things were made by Him.’ Yet since He had 
deigned to be the Head of His Church His Church would despair 
of rising again if She saw that the Head did not rise. The Head 
then rose, and the Head was seen to rise. Seen first by the women 
and they told the men. The women first saw the Rising Lord and 
they told it to the Apostles, the Evangelists that were to be; to them 
were the “Good tidings’ told by the women and through the women 
was Christ announced to them. What greater ‘Good tidings’ could 
we possibly declare than that our Saviour had risen? What greater 
thing could they possibly preach than what the women told them? 
Yet how came it that a woman told those ‘Good Tidings’? Because 


4St. Jerome, Ep. xvi. 2; P. L. xxii. 359. 
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by a woman death had to be set right. By a woman was Adam 
misled so that he fell into death; by a woman was Christ announced, 
rising to die no more. . . . Let us now toil in the Church; for only 
afterwards we shall inherit the Church. But when our eternal joy 
shall come to us we shall there be possessor, we shall not toil.’’® 


VI. THe CoMMUNION oF SAINTS 


“Our Lord Jesus Christ, as wholly perfect Man, was both Head 
and Body. The Head we confess is that Man who was born of 
the Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, was buried, rose 
again, ascended into heaven, sitteth at the Right Hand of the Father 
whence we look for Him to come as Judge of the living and the dead 
—this is the Head of the Church. But the Body of this Head is the 
Church; not the Church here in this place but the Church which 
is here and throughout the entire world; nor merely the Church 
of this present time but down from Abel to those who are to be 
born even unto the end and are to believe in Christ: the entire body 
of the Saints who belong to that One City which City is the Body 
of Christ, and its Head is Christ. In that City are the Angels our 
fellow citizens. We, however, are still on our pilgrimage and there- 
fore we have to toil; but the Angels are in the City and they await 
our coming. From out that city, too, from which at present we are 
exiles, letters have reached us and they are the Holy Scriptures 
which exhort us to lead good lives. Yet why did I say letters have 
come? For after all the very King of that City has come down to 
us and has Himself become the Way for our pilgrim feet so that if 
we walk along that Way we can neither wander, nor fail, nor fall 
among thieves, nor stray into the snares spread by the Wayside.’”® 


5St. Augustine, Sermo xlv. 5; P. L. xxxviii. 266. * 
6 St. Augustine, in Ps. xc. Sermo ii., P. L. xxxvi. 1159. 




























FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Trust in God 
By A. B. SHarpe, M.A. 


“Launch out into the deep, and Iet down your nets for a draught” (Luke v. 4). 


SYNOPSIS. 1. The miracle was to prepare St. Peter and the Apostles for 
their work as fishers of men. 
2. It is only by divine power that souls are converted. 
(a) That power is not hindered by natural obstacles. 
(b) Nor is it dependent on natural advantages. 
3. The Church and we must trust in God and obey Him. 
(a) Readiness to do so is the test of faith and sincerity. 





The purpose of the miracle in to-day’s Gospel was, as our Lord 
Himself indicated, to give St. Peter and the Apostles confidence in 
the divine power of Christ over all His works, and to show that 
the condition on which that power would be exerted in their behalf 
was obedience to His commands. No doubt, when the time came 
for the Apostles to begin their stupendous task of converting the 
world to Christ, there came to their minds the memory of that 
sunny morning by the Sea of Galilee, when, in defiance of all nat- 
ural probability, they let down their nets in obedience to His word 
and met with such an abundant reward. The circumstances could, 
humanly speaking, hardly have been more unpropitious: the night, 
when they might have expected success in the darkness and quiet, 
had passed and their fishing had had no result; now the water was 
glittering in the sun and reflected every movement of the fisher- 
men; boats were moving here and there, disturbing the fishing 
ground in all directions. If they had labored all night and taken 
nothing, how could they hope for a catch now? Nevertheless, our 
Lord’s word was enough for them, and His power brought the fish 
to their nets in answer to their obedience, just at the moment when 


it was most clear that the order of nature was unable to produce 
the result. 











So it was in that immensely larger sphere in which the lesson of 
the miraculous draught was to be applied. It was at the close of a 
long spiritual night that the Apostles went forth to conquer the 
1024 
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world. God had been forgotten for ages; the voices of Prophets and 
teachers had been disregarded; those few who had tried to bring 
men to some knowledge of God and some regard for His laws had 
been met with indifference or hostility; they had toiled all night 
and taken nothing. Now the world was full of the glitter of sensual 
pleasure; pride and ambition offered their delusive attractions; the 
“wisdom of this world” gave its disturbed and misleading reflections 
of the truth. No more hopeless task could well be conceived than 
that which our Lord had set His few ill equipped and obscure fol- 
lowers, when He bade them “Go into the whole world and preach 
the gospel to every creature.” Yet it was just because the world 
offered so few opportunities, and because the natural powers of the 
Apostles were so inadequate to such as might occur, that they could 
look for success, and did actually succeed in filling the net of the 
Gospel. For souls cannot be converted by natural means; worldly 
motives, human respect, natural learning and experience can at most 
only imitate the work of grace, and can never really be more than 
a hindrance to it; the word of Christ needs no such aids, and can 
make no use of them. 

The world, indeed, is always much the same, it is always opposed 
to the Church, either by way of active hostility or of mere inertia 
and indifference. It is the passions of men that move the world; 
and this is true of the “Ages of Faith” no less than of pagan times 
or our own. Just now we are in the midst of the reaction to luxury 
and dissipation and every kind of irregularity which invariably 
follows a great war. The hopes and desires of men, whether they 
are directed to deeds that in themselves are just and noble, or to 
mere self-indulgence, are for the most part fixed on the things of 
this world, and in the clamor of opposing interests the voice of God 
is scarcely heard. But faithful Catholics are none the less sure that 
the power of our Lord is still at work, and that He is still bringing 
“men of good will” into the Church, no matter how unfavorable 
their circumstances may seem to be, and still guiding souls through 
the storms of this life to the safety of the eternal shore; and in this 
confidence the Church of Peter never ceases to launch out into the 
deep of this world’s confusions and perplexities, and never ceases 
to justify our Lord’s command to let down the net for a draught. 
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This confidence, or trust, is the consequence of faith. Perhaps, 
for that reason, it is often confused with faith itself. But faith can 
exist without trust, just as it can without charity, though the love 
of God is necessarily implied in a complete trust in Him, and it is 
only the ingenuity of human perverseness that can separate either 
trust or love from faith. For to believe rightly in God is to have 
the fullest ground for love of His absolute perfection, and for con- 
fidence in His power and goodness. 

It is trust in God that is the necessary foundation of all Chris- 
tian conduct. We cannot serve God unless we trust Him; because 
no one could so much as think of trying to please God rather than 
self or the world, without relying on the aid of His grace to resist 
temptation, and looking for the consolations in this world, and the 
final reward hereafter, which He promises. ‘Launch out into the 
deep” is in fact God’s command to everyone who purposes to do His 
will. We must all depend on Him for the supernatural help which 
none but He can give, and without which we can do nothing of 
any spiritual value; to trust Him is in fact to choose God rather 
than the world, to depend on the invisible and supernatural power, 
rather than the natural and visible, and this choice constitutes the 
great test which distinguishes the servants of God from those who 
serve the world and self. . 

Thus to every young man and woman at the outset of life the 
command comes to “launch out into the deep,” the unknown deep 
of the world with all its dangers and all its opportunities. They 
have to choose between the night of worldly principles, and the 
morning of obedience to our Lord’s word. He bids them “let down 
their net” into the depths of His abundant graces and blessings, and 
the world offers them its various ways of enjoying life, of getting 
on and of making money. Well for them if they will only realize 
from the beginning that their career will be barren, the result of 
their life work worthless, unless they live and act in obedience to 
the word of Christ in the precepts of His Church. 

Thus again, every one who comes, as so many are now coming, 
to submit himself to the authority of the Church in the ship of 
Peter, must “launch out into the deep,” trusting to the promise of 
our Lord. It is an unknown sea that the convert embarks upon; 
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he knows little or nothing of its dangers or of its possibilities. If 
he would escape disaster, he must understand that he comes to learn 
and not to teach, to obey and not to command: his new life must 
be lived in accordance with the divine Word, and not with the prin- 
ciples that have guided him in the night of error and confusion. 
Let him but obey the Word of God in the spirit of humility and 
sacrifice, and he will indeed be astonished at the wealth of happiness 
and blessing that he draws out of the infinite deep of God’s 
generosity. 

But, indeed, we must all “launch out” every day “into the deep.” 
For no one can tell what life still holds for him; what possibilities of 
joy and sorrow, what temptations or what graces an hour may 
bring him. All we know is that there is still much for all of us to 
do; our nets are not yet full; much of the labor of our lives has 
been misdirected, and we have taken nothing by it. We are weary 
with past efforts, and depressed by their ill success. So were the 
Apostles after their night of fruitless toil. Like them, we must be 
willing at our Lord’s bidding to let down the net again, to struggle 
again against temptation, to try once more to accomplish the duty 
that seems almost too hard for us, to make fresh efforts to pray, to 
prepare ourselves again for the holy sacraments. There is no royal 
road to salvation, no short cut to heaven; it is by perseverance in 
welldoing, in obedience to the word of our Lord, no matter how 


many our failures may have been in the past, that the glorious 
end will at last be won. And then will come once more the divine 
Word, bidding us draw from the infinite abundance of joy which 


will be ours when at the final call of God we have launched out from 
the shallows of this earthly life into the deep of eternity. 

It must, indeed, be carefully remembered that there is a false 
confidence in God which is not trust, but presumption. It consists, 
not in reliance upon God’s promises, but in expecting Him to do 
what He has not promised; not in obedience to His commands 
but in neglect of them. It is not trusting God to expect Him to 
protect us from the natural consequences of our sins or negligence, 
or to save us from sin if we wilfully expose ourselves to occasions 
of sin. We might as well expect Him to prevent water from wet- 
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| ting us or fire from burning us. It is His Word, not our own 
fancies, that will be fulfilled for those who in faith and trust obey 
| it—and that will also be fulfilled, with terrible certainty, for those 
who presumptuously defy it. 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Church Suffering Persecution 


By Tuomas H. Scott 





“But if you also suffer any thing for justice’ sake, blessed are ye.” 
(1 Peter iii. 14.) 
SYNOPSIS. 1. Men’s natural admiration for the heroic suffering on the 
cross was an important factor in enabling Christ to win 
adherents and found His Church. 
i 2. However, the world at large must remain opposed to that 
} Church; its maxims conflict with the spirit of the Church. 
i (a) Christ, therefore, in the eighth Beatitude, prepares 
| His followers for persecution. 
i 3. Their noble stand against persecutions is an encouragement 
to us to boldly profess our faith. 
(a) For God sustained and crowned them. 
(b) By their example He increased wonderfully the 
1 numbers of the faithful. 
4. Except in a few quarters the world is now at peace; that is, 
there is no active persecution. 
(a) The world’s present attitude towards the Church is 
indifference. 
(b) But there can be no compromise; we shall not fear 
persecution, should it arise at any time. 


Suffering, my dear brethren, when it is endured for some noble 
object, always has an attraction for men. It wins their sympathy 
and secures their regard for the motive or the ideal that has occa- 
sioned it. So true indeed is this, that the one may be said to be, 
in a sense, a measure of the other, so that we may judge of the 
nobility of some act of heroism by the applause it draws from men. 
i Apply this test to what took place on Mount Calvary, and we see 
how the cross, by which our Saviour suffered to atone for our sins, 
t became the most dear symbol of His death, not only to the handful 
of His disciples confined within the narrow limits of Judea, but 
4 soon, almost immediately, to the great world that lay beyond, so 
| that His disciples could be numbered amongst the children of every 
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race and clime, of every people and tongue. 
sympathy with suffering, but the attraction of divine love, expressed 
in the agonies of the Crucified, that had such power to regenerate 
the hearts of men and renew the face of the earth. In the cruel 
hour of His agony and death Christ founded a kingdom. That 
kingdom spread, and continues to spread, despite the opposition 
of the world. Age follows age, and still it wins its way to the 
hearts of men, and by reason of its very acceptance there, shows 
that on Calvary was consummated in very deed the greatest act of 
heroism that the world has ever witnessed. 


In obedience to the will of His heavenly Father, Christ suffered 
and died for us. A true disciple must at least be willing to suffer 
and die for Him. Indeed, He has prepared His children before- 
hand for what they may expect at the hands of the world. For He 
preached to them once a Sermon on a Mount by the Sea of Galilee, 
in which He taught them to observe poverty of spirit and meekness 
and renunciation, justice, cleanness of heart, and to preserve peace. 
These things, then as now, were not easy of fulfilment. They were 
the very opposite of what the world taught, and still teaches. They 
breathe a spirit so very different from the maxims of the world 
that the world hates them; for the world’s pleasure is in the lust 
of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life. Hence, 
from the first, a deadly conflict was inevitable between the spirit of 
the world and the spirit of Christ. And as it behooved Christ to 
suffer the persecution of the world before entering into His glory, 
it was not to be expected, indeed, that the world would spare His 
disciples. Therefore, the Heart of our divine Saviour was touched 
at the thought of what they were shortly to undergo for His sake, 
and when He had given utterance to those wonderful Beatitudes: 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit; blessed are the meek,” etc., He 
crowned the whole, as it were, with the divine encouragement: 
“Blessed are they that suffer persecution for justice’ sake, for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven.” 





It was no ordinary 


St. Peter, in to-day’s Epistle, echoes these sublime words; and 
promises, in the name of his divine Master, blessing and reward, 
however slight our sufferings may be: “If you suffer any thing for 
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justice’ sake, blessed are ye.’’ But are we not encouraged to pro- 
fess our faith more boldly in the face of the world, when we consider 
the multitude of glorious martyrs who have sealed with their blood 
their faith in Jesus Christ? St. Peter, like his divine Master, died 
the ignominious death of the cross, and every one of the Apostles 
obtained the martyr’s crown. Their followers were scourged, 
beaten with rods, stoned to death, hunted like savage beasts. But 
as they went forward, wanderers on the face of the earth, they 
rejoiced to be found in some way like to their divine Master, who, 
while here, had not “where to lay His head.”’ Wherever they went, 
they bore the cross with them; they preached its message in syna- 
gogue and market-place, and won great numbers of the Gentiles to 
the faith. For the first three centuries of her existence the Church 
had to endure persecutions so fierce that only the divine power sus- 
tained her through that trying period; only the divine strength 
armed her children in the hour of their bitter agony, when wheel 
and rack were working the tyrant’s wrath. But what was truly 
wonderful about those years was the way in which the Church 
increased and multiplied from day to day; for the cruel means by 
which tyrants. thought to suppress her were the very means by 
which she thrived the most. Admiration of the fortitude displayed, 
in face of torments and death, equally by the weak as by the strong: 
by old men and maidens and little children, as by those in the vigor 
of their manhood, caused the unbeliever to pause and reflect on the 
nature of the invisible power that sustained them. So it came to 
pass that not a few hearts were opened to receive the message of 
divine grace preached to them in the martyrs’ blood. Conversions 
began to be talked about as taking place in unexpected quarters. Now 
it was in some noble family ; now it was actually in the Senate; now 
it was in Caesar’s very household. At times the very executioners 
in the midst of their butchery were known to covert, by sudden 
inspiration, the martyr’s crown, and willingly lay down their lives 
for Christ. In this way God caused the blood of the martyrs to 
become the seed of the Church: for where ten were done to death 
to-day a hundred were to be found filling their places to-morrow. 
There was no fear then in the hearts of the faithful as they went 
to meet their fate. Rather they experienced a double blessedness 
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in suffering, because they felt that their departure hence, while it 
meant not loss but gain to the numbers of Christ’s followers on 
earth, to them was the very accomplishment of their heart’s desire; 
jt was the beginning of their true rest; it was the entering into 
possession of their heavenly kingdom. Only “in the sight of the 
unwise they seemed to die: and their departure was taken for 
misery: and their going away from us for utter destruction: but 
they are in peace. And though in the sight of men they suffered 
torments, their hope is full of immortality” (Wis. iii. 2-4). 

At length, my dear brethren, the day dawned when this period of 
persecution was ended for the Church. Her children were allowed 
to leave their hiding-places, and come and go and mix freely with 
- their fellows in all the rights and privileges of citizenship. She 
was never again to be so grievously afflicted till the great apostasy 
of the sixteenth century. But the persecutors who arose then 
. sinned much more grievously than their pagan prototypes, because 
what they did, they did knowingly, and even in the holy name of 
religion. Consequently God’s anger has not yet been appeased for 
the guilt of that age, though the blood of His martyrs flowed freely, 
and especially in those lands from which our forefathers came. No 
doubt it is a just punishment that the world is still so full of heresy 
and unbelief. But, through the mercy of God, persecution has 
ceased. God may from time to time permit exceptions, where He 
sees that the faith of His children is strong enough to bear it. Thus 
in Ireland Catholics may still die, as some have recently died on the 
streets of Belfast, for the sake of their holy religion. 

If, however, it is the general rule that heresy and unbelief no 
longer visit us with persecution to the shedding of blood, it is 
because more potent elements are at work for the undermining of 
the faith. “Our wrestling is not now against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities and powers, against the spirits of wickedness 
in the high places” (Eph. vi. 12) ; that is, for us, against the gospel 
of indifference and pleasure, and disrespect for authority in religion, 
as preached everywhere to-day, on public platforms, in the press, 
and in the daily example of those among whom we live. To meet 
and overcome these evil influences we need the spirit of the martyrs. 
For we are called upon to witness to the truth of our religion no 
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less than they. They sacrificed life itself rather than live as the 
world would have them live. We, too, must make some sacrifice 
to show that we live not according to the world’s model. The way 
is pointed out to us in the Sermon on the Mount: “Blessed are the 
poor in spirit: Blessed are the meek”’; that is, your hope of future 
reward is, in no unmistakable terms, assured to you if you but 
turn your hearts from honors, riches, the pleasures of sense, and 
live to mortification and justice and charity, with minds purified 
from earth and directed to God in prayer, in the peace of a perfect 
conscience. So to live is to live our lives in Christ, and to be ready, 
if need be, to lay them down for His sake. Accordingly, though 
we be not called upon to die for Him, there is yet much meaning 
even for us in that crowning Beatitude: “Blessed are they that 
suffer persecution for justice’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven.” For if the world, as we find it to-day, cannot separate 
us from the spirit of Christ, neither can persecution, should it arise 
to-morrow. Meanwhile the martyr’s strength is our strength: even 
“the victory that overcometh the world our faith,” a faith without 
which the Sermon on the Mount is meaningless and impossible of 


fulfilment,—faith, namely, in all that our Holy Church teaches us, 
faith, above all, in the divine Mystery of Love present on our 
_altars, both as our lifegiving food and as a perpetual remembrance 
of that other mystery of love consummated on Calvary: the awful 
sacrifice of the cross. Then there is the confidence born of our 


faith that if we are but faithful unto death we shall surely possess 
the crown of eternal life. 


~~ 


SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Cross 
By P. J. Lanner, S.J. 


“With Christ I am nailed to the cross.” (Gal. ii. 19.) 


SYNOPSIS. 1. Love of the cross as St. Paul knew it. 
2. Doctrine of the cross, for all the baptized. 
3. This doctrine is now enforced by the mysteries of 
the cross. 


4. Follow God. 
St. Paul was accustomed to sum up the substance of all his preach- 
ing in two words,—“Christ crucified.” To the Corinthians he 
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said, “I judged not myself to know anything among you but Jesus 
Christ, and Him crucified.” For aman so well informed as he was, 
this is unusual language: he knew all the religion of Israel; from our 
Lord. he learned all Gospel knowledge, so that the other Apostles: 
needed not to tell him. But the cross was his one book; all that he 
considered worth knowing he found therein. Deep and searching 
was the reading of that one book, but it caught up all the enthusiasm 
of his soul. The cross was the passion of his life. To the Philip- 
pians he confided his abiding purpose and aspiration: “that I may 
know Christ’”—and “crucified” was how he knew Him—‘and the 
fellowship of His sufferings, being made conformable to His death.” 
Elsewhere he puts it, “With Christ I am nailed to the cross.” 

We may well stand in awe of this outpouring of the soul of the 
great Apostle; loyalty to our crucified Lord could not be carried 
further. We wonder and admire, and must deeply feel how far 
removed we are from such sublime devotion. But in this very 
sublimity may lurk a snare for us, a danger of missing the point, 
in a matter of life and death. To St. Paul the cross was all this; 
to us it cannot be quite the same. Then, if not the same, is it noth- 
ing to us? or, if anything, what? 

By the faith of our Baptism we are bound to accept and to hold 
that, then and there, for good and all, the cross took us under its 
law and rule. Dismissing all matters of perfection or devotion, and 
keeping only to what belongs to the substance, that rule binds with 
an obligation from which there is no escape, an urgency admitting of 
no exception. As for an appeal against its pressure, to whom could 
we appeal, but to God? and the cross and its law are His. He 
exercises His sovereignty, with all its benign intentions, only 
through the cross; His mind and His will are in it; all His power 
is behind it; the empire of souls is given to it; what Christ said 
to St. Peter is true of it: whatever the cross binds, condemns, dis- 
allows, that is condemned in heaven. All this, as the narrowest 
possible condition of salvation, the cross must be to every baptized 
soul. 

It is at this point that the dividing line is to be drawn between 
the lovers of the world and the lovers of God: the cross settles the 
division. Many have hated the very name; worldly powers have 
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endeavored to drown its memory in blood, but the reason has always 
been bad. Those who crucified our Lord were of this mind; but, 
as the reader of hearts reproached them, theirs sins were shameful. 
The pagans of the Roman Empire were incensed beyond measure 
on hearing of the religion of the Crucified. They counted it a folly. 
Newly seated, as they were, in the rule of the known world, masters 
of the wealth of conquered kingdoms, and applauded by public opin- 
ion in all nameless licentiousness, they derided a doctrine of inno- 
cence and restraint, they called it a depraved superstition. Not 
altogether unheard of in our own days are opinions of the same 
kind, and, it is to be feared, for the same reason. The concupis- 
cence of the flesh and the eyes, and the pride of life, the glorifica- 
tion of our present existence and its short-lived joys, and contempt 
for the life to come: there is no denying the presence of these round ' 
about us, and they are hostile to Christ and His cross. It is a time 
to hold firmly to the faith of our Baptism, and deeply in our hearts 
to approve, to endorse and venerate the three renunciations which 
we there made, the principle of evil, the works of evil, and the 
temper that glories in a life without God. 

St. Paul knew how to preach the cross in a way accommodated 
to the needs of all, whether, like himself, they would attempt the 
heroic, or, like most of us, walk in less elevated ways. In the 
Epistle of this Sunday he treats of this subject. He shows how 
entirely free from grave sin God wished our souls to be, and what 
provision he made therefor in the sacred Passion of Christ, and in 


our participation therein by Baptism. God’s aim and end may be 
stated to be, in the words of St. Ambrose, following St. Paul: 
“either that we should not know sin at all, or should cease to sin,” 


a purpose most worthy, surely, of our most holy God, and very 
fitting to be unceasingly urged by His Church; indeed it is essen- 
tially this which constitutes the “holy doctrine” which she teaches. 

St. Paul treated this matter because a strange error had crept in 
amongst some Gentile converts. They conceived that the Passion 
of Christ had made satisfaction so fully for all sins, future as well 
as past, that a return, after Baptism, to their old vicious ways would 
not be a violation of their baptismal vows. St. Paul shows them 
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that their error was intolerable, and that they did not understand 
that cross on which they relied for so outrageous a contention. 

The cross means for Christians three points of belief: the death, 
the burial, and the Resurrection of Christ. The burial is the proof 
and guarantee of His death, the endurance, and, humanly speak- 
ing, the hopeless finality of His death; it lasted long enough to sig- 
nify and enforce that finality. Then followed the Resurrection, 
when Christ came back to the ways He had trodden before, but in 
newness of life, and, except for the five wounds, of set purpose re- 
tained, wholly undisfigured by any trace of the outrages which the 
bearing of our sins had wrought upon His sacred body. 

Taking the cross to mean all this, and starting with the revealed 
truth that we “who are baptized in Christ Jesus, are baptized in His 
death” (or, rather, into His death) St. Paul works out a parallel 
between the death, burial and Resurrection of Christ on one hand, 
and three other points discoverable in the sacramental efficiency and 
the permanent effects of our Baptism, as these are intended and 
provided for by God. On the cross our Lord bore our sins; we, in 
quality of sinners, inserted into Him, were there with Him. When 
He died we, in quality of sinners, died with Him; our sins died and 
were extinguished by the infinite value of His death, we so being 
“justified from sin.” Then we are buried together with Him. As 
we profess and accept the complete and irrevocable finality of His 
death—to all human effect—signified by the sufficiently long delay 
of our Lord in the tomb, so we repudiate by any intention of call- 
ing back to life again our state of sin in the past. We have finished 
with sin as He with life. Lastly, as our risen Lord lived, ever 
after, free of death, free of disfigurement or frailty, it remains for 
us, after Baptism, to walk in newness of life, giving Him no cause, 
by any fresh sins, to die a second time for us. Should we sin griev- 
ously again, this would be, St. Paul says, to deny the sufficiency of 
Christ’s one sacrifice, “to make Him a mockery,” to profess that, 
as a fact, nothing came of His death, that He was a failure in our 
regard, that we stand just where we were, and, if we are to come 
again to forgiveness, He will have to die for us a second time. 

Like many another error, this preposterous notion of those Gen- 
tile converts has turned to our advantage. It led St. Paul to that 
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profound and loving study of the Passion of Christ, which he un- 
folded for their correction. It cannot fail to appeal to us. How 
great a wrong, in face of the holiness of God, grave sin must be, the 
cross sufficiently reveals; how much God hoped for, from our con- 
templation of it, we cannot now mistake; nothing less than that we 
should either not know sin, or, at least, cease to sin. Innocence we 
must uphold as the most precious of all endowments—our own 
personal innocence, if we have happily preserved it, the innocence of 
our children, as far as we can avail to preserve it in them. The 
next best thing is repentance, a provision no less urgently inculcated 
by God, as the last plank after shipwreck. 

Very old in the world is the sound advice: “Follow God.” The 
sages of ancient Greece, hardly, if at all, touched by revelation, have 
left us the saying. No doubt they meant: “Follow conscience.” . 
The feeling of being at a distance from God, that we are, here and 
now, unfit to meet or see God, is quite enough, if properly taken, to 
lead us to all good. We little know how much may come of con- 
senting to follow the pointing finger of God. 

St. Paul speaks of the faith of Abraham, our first father in belief. 
The first call of God to him was simple in the extreme: “leave thy 
country and thy father’s house, and I will make thee a great people.” 
St. Paul says, in his praise, that “he went out, not knowing whither 
he went.” He never suspected the benediction in store for him. 
Step by step he travelled on, picking up new indications of God’s 
mind and purpose. We know what the end was: “in thy seed shall 
all the nations of the earth be blessed.” The Seed came: He said, 
“T am the way;” that is, the road to take; He is the guide to follow. 
He carried His cross, and died thereon; He calls on all the baptized 
to follow. St. Paul responded for himself in one way; it remains 
for us all to respond for ourselves in our own way and our own 
measure; but never let that measure fall below the saving doctrine 
of the cross. 
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SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Way to Heaven 


By Mer. J. F. Noti, LL.D. 


“Not everyone that saith to me Lord, Lord, will enter into the kingdom of 
heaven: but he that doth the will of my Father, who is in heaven, he shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” (Matt. vii. 21.) 


SYNOPSIS. 1. False prophets conflict in their views of salvation. 
(a) Their “faith.” 
Catholic teaching on salvation. 
(a) Necessity of keeping our Lord’s commandments. 
(b) Necessity of the sacraments. 
3. God’s ministers must have authority from Him. 
4. Necessity of Christ’s Church. 

False prophets, to whom our divine Saviour directs our attention 
in to-day’s Gospel, being “blind leaders leading the blind,” point 
out one hundred different roads to salvation. The confusion which 
arises from this babel of conflicting voices is responsible for the 
65,000,000 non-Christians in our beloved country. 


All these voices, lacking authority, are quite logically repudiated, 
and the great majority of Americans prefer to take their own 
chances through the observance of the golden rule, which stipulates 


a service as between man and man instead of as between man and 
God. 


The false prophets, who pretend to possess Christianity, are united 
in only one thing, and that is in keeping people away from the 
Catholic road. In theory they are also united in maintaining that 
the absolutely necessary, but all-sufficient requisite for salvation is 
“faith.” I say, “in theory,” because they do not condemn anybody, 
as is evidenced by the funeral sermons which ministers of the Prot- 
estant sects are wont to preach over the remains of the 
worldling. 


What Protestants understand by “faith” is a belief that their sins 
will not be imputed to them because of the merits of Jesus Christ. 
One becomes a Christian, as they understand it, if one merely ex- 
presses a desire to accept Christ as one’s personal Saviour. Whether 
he follows up his profession of faith by joining one of the Churches, 
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or whether his preference is for the Methodist, Baptist or Presby- 
terian, is of secondary consequence. Usually not even Baptism 
is insisted on. All this goes to show that outside the Catholic 
Church the redemption has no relation to original sin; nor is the 
supernatural character of heaven’s reward and of the life of the 
soul in order to attain this reward understood. 

Now what is the Catholic teaching? It is the only sound and 
Biblical teaching, even if we had no assurance of its absolute relia- 
bility. The Catholic Church’s answer to the question, “What must 
I do to possess eternal life?” is the same as that of our divine Lord 
Himself. To the young man who so questioned Jesus, the answer 
was: “If thou wilt enter life keep the commandments.” These com- 
mandments are epitomized by the Master’s last injunction to the 
Apostles: ‘Teach them to observe all things whatsoever I have. 
commanded you.” And these “things” include faith, because the 
Master had said on another occasion: “He that believeth not shall 
be condemned.” They include admission to the Church, for the same 
Master had said: “If he will not hear the Church, let him be to thee 
as the heathen and the publican.” These things include the recep- 
tion of Baptism, and of the other sacraments, in case the grace 
received through Baptism should have been lost by sin. Jesus 
declared that “unless a man be born again of water and the Holy 
Ghost he cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven,” and “unless 
you eat of the flesh of the son of man and drink his blood, you shall 
not have life in you.” Then St. Paul teaches that before this may 
be done: “let a man prove himself [by repentance] and so let him 
eat.” 

The Catholic Church holds that the redemption by Christ was 
necessary because of the forfeiture of sanctifying grace by all man- 
kind through the sin of Adam; also that the redemption of Christ 
does not make heaven certain for the believer, but only possible. 
The Christian must not only keep the Commandments. The sacra- 
mental system is absolutely necessary in the Church. There must 
be, in the first place, some ordinance, divinely instituted, by which 
the merits of Christ’s redemption can be applied to the individual 
soul in order to confer the new birth, the birth of the supernatural 
life, which Baptism imparts. Then, because one is not confirmed 
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in grace by Baptism, another sacrament is just as necessary for the 
one who sins grievously after Baptism, as Baptism was in the first 
instance. Of course, it is due to the excessive goodness of God that 
He has given us a sacrament whereby we become personally united 
to Him, as we do through the Holy Eucharist; it is due to His 
goodness that there is a sacrament to prepare us in our last hour 
for the journey into eternity. 

Then, on the principle that “no one can give what he has not” 
there can be no such thing as self-constituted ministers empowered 
to dispense spiritual benefits to the soul. Christ instituted a visible 
society, which we call the Church, with which He Himself promised 
to be all days, to which He promised to send His Holy Spirit, and in 
which alone there can be a ministry for the “dispensing of the mys- 
teries of God.” There must be a sacrament to care for this min- 
istry. God’s Church is destined to be world-wide, and to endure 
forever, just as competent to teach people, in any clime or any age, 
definitely and truthfully, as it was in the first century, through the 
Apostles themselves. 

Should it not be plain to the people of the world generally that 
the heavenly Father should wish to be known alike and served alike 
by all of His children? This conviction must take hold of every 
one who observes the unity and harmony in all the other works of 
the Creator. 

Now it is absolutely foolish to assume that all people could know 
and serve God alike unless they had a definite revelation from 
God. It should also be plain to every one, on the theory that “no 
one may give what does not belong to him,” that only God may 
offer heaven on any terms. It should be equally plain that the crea- 
ture may not dictate to the Creator the conditions on which he will 
work his way to heaven. 

These very reflections, even though not studiously deliberated on, 
should win the support of every intelligent man for the Catholic 
way, which is so simple as well as sound. 

Summarized, it is this: almighty God owed heaven to no one. 
Out of His boundless love He offered it to the angels, and He of- 
fered it to the human race; but He clearly stipulated what the 
requirements would be, what the quantity and quality of service 
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should be. He came down from heaven to do this, but His teach- 
ing was to be perpetuated and guaranteed through an institution, 
which His Holy Spirit would ever direct and guide, so that in every 
age the world could receive a peremptory answer to the question: 
“What must I do to possess eternal life?” 

No reasonable man can honestly believe that almighty God would 
leave a matter as momentous as the salvation of his soul subject 
to uncertainty, and surely no one wishes to risk his soul’s salvation 
on a “perhaps.” But such absolute certainty and positive conviction 
concerning the way to heaven can result only from the Catholic 
way. 

If we would know what is the will of the Father, who is in 
heaven, we must consult “the Church of the living God, the pillar 
and ground of truth.’ We must accept her teaching, attend her 
public worship, receive her sacraments. 
tal Considering that heaven is the greatest masterpiece of a God who 
| is omnipotent, that those who are saved will live forever and ever 
in indescribable bliss, no terms, be they ever so severe, are too dras- 
i! tic. We should receive heaven cheaply even if we devoted a thou- 
1 i sand years of unselfish service to God. 

i i Protestaritism is condemned by the very words of our text, which 
| I} shows that faith is not sufficient, that even the calling on our divine 
ial _ Lord for mercy at the hour of death will not suffice. Genuine re- 
pentance is necessary after a life of sin, and membership in the 
i i Church is necessary for acquisition of the supernatural life, which 
is a condition for supernatural reward, such as heaven is. 











EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Grace of God 
By H. B. Loucunay, S.J. 





A | “The spirit himself giveth testimony to our spirit that we are the sons of 
God. And if sons, heirs also; heirs indeed of God, and joint-heirs with Christ.” 
(Rom. viii. 16, 17.) 


| i SYNOPSIS. Introduction. A plea for knowledge of the doctrine of grace. 
el 1. ‘Grace a real quality. The reality of this new nature exempli- 
fied by 
' (a) ‘Electric. wire; 
(b). “Personified” horse. 
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. Some of the properties of this new nature. 
(a) Adoption by God; 
(b) Rights; 
(c) Supernatural knowledge of God; 


(d) Example of a corpse at a dinner-table. 
The meaning and function of “virtues.” 


(a) The analogy of man’s natural powers through which his 
nature acts. 


Conclusion. Short exhortation; contact with Jesus Christ pro- 
duces grace. 


We have in to-day’s Epistle a most remarkable passage; for it 
is in the Commentaries written by the Fathers of the Church upon 
these words that we find much of what the Church teaches concern- 
ing grace. Now, perhaps not a few Catholics have a very inadequate 
notion of this doctrine of our faith; and yet it is a most beautiful 
and wonderful dogma, giving, as it does, a partial answer to man’s 
cry for union with his God. Again, it concerns us personally and 
therefore should have an interest for us. Moreover, a clear idea of 
what grace is will help us in a most forcible manner to grip those 
truths of which we are apt to lose hold, because we hear them so 
often; for instance, if we once realize what grace is, we shall have 
a deeper horror of sin, we shall have a keener appreciation of the 
sacraments and of prayer, and we shall be anxious to come into 
closer relations with our Lord Jesus Christ, the author of grace. 
“Tf thou didst know the gift of God,” He once said to the wondering 
woman of Samaria, “thou wouldst perhaps have asked him and 
he would have given thee living water.” With His help, then, 
we shall sketch in merest outline, some of the chief points of the 
Church’s teaching on grace; and we shall confine ourselves to sanc- 
tifying grace. 

In the first place, grace is a real thing. It is a real quality. It 
is not something merely relative. We do not use a metaphor when 
we say of a person that he is in the state of grace; for we do not 
merely mean that God loves him and will confer upon him eternal 
happiness, if he dies the friend of God. No. We mean very much 
more. We mean that to the soul is given a new nature, so far above 
what is its own, that without some revelation from God, we could 
not know even the possibility of such a gift from God. For this is 
one of the implications of the term “supernatural,” as applied to 
grace. 
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At this point we may introduce an illustration which, though not 
affording an accurate parallel, yet does not exaggerate the fact 
which it exemplifies. You are all familiar with the use of electric 
light. Now, when the current is not flowing through the wire, there 
is within the glass bulb merely a cold, dead filament ; the connecting 
switch is turned on, and at once there is a complete change; a light 
of a hundred candle power streams from the delicate metal coil; 
heat is generated; the wire has powers that it had not before; so 
great is the change that it would be difficult to find in nature a more 
wonderful addition of qualities and properties. Now, this sudden 
change wrought by the electric current is not one whit more real, 
or one degree less marvellous than the change wrought in the soul 
by grace. The wire is not in any way affected more remarkably 
than is the soul by the new life that God imparts to it. In point 
of fact, this illustration does not emphasize sufficiently the extent and © 
reality of what happens to our nature when God elevates it by grace. 

This new and real nature given by grace is a point of such im- 
portance that we may be pardoned the use of another homely exam- 
ple to impress the truth upon us. Let us suppose that a man had 
received from God the miraculous power of raising a horse to the 
dignity of a person; that upon the animal he could confer intellect, 
will and the right of self-dependence. We could not imagine a 
stranger transformation, or one more fraught with far-reaching con- 
sequences. Thus, to all outward appearances, perhaps, the horse . 
would remain the same, but his new nature would place him in 
quite other relations to you and me. For previously, if from mere 
wantonness, you were cruel to him, you did the animal no strict 
injustice; your lack of self-control and your delight in witnessing 
bodily pain, harmed your own character and blunted your better 
feelings, but you were not guilty of the violation of another’s rights, 
because the horse was not a person. But now, after the miracle, 
by which he has become a rational being, he has rights; whereas 
before he had none. 


The change made in us by grace is in no way less than the 
change effected by the miracle we have been considering. For we 
are given a new nature, which belongs to a plane of being totally 
different from that with which we were born; we enter into relations 
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with God which are quite new and other than those previously exist- 
ing; we are capable of producing acts which, before this supernat- 
ural gift was bestowed, were more impossible for us, than for the 
brute beast is the study of astronomy or surgery. In some strange, 
marvellous fashion we have become, as St. Peter says, “sharers in 
the divine nature.” 

Let us then say a word on this new nature conferred by grace, 
on the result of this rebirth or regeneration, as it is called by St. 
Paul. In the first place, it makes us the adopted sons of God. “You 
have received the spirit of adoption of sons”; so run the words of 
our text. Thus we are at once brought into relation with the beati- 
fic vision of God; for being the sons of God, we have a strict right 
to the fruition of God. And moreover in heaven we shall be given 
a special gift enabling us, in the familiar phrase, to “see God face 
to face,” and to be united to Him in a love, the measure of whose 
glad joy knows no bounds. Again, this new heavenly nature of 
ours will enable us to know our divine Master, not merely as His 
fellow men knew Him two thousand years ago in Galilee; for we 
shall not only be His chosen friends, as were Peter and John and 
the Magdalene; we shall understand not only the winning charm of 
His human nature, whereby He drew men to love Him; but be- 
yond all this will our knowledge pierce and more than all this shall 
we love. We shall know His own divine nature and be filled with 
the glory of the triune God, and we shall see the truth of the mys- 
terious words to Philip at the Last Supper: “Philip, he that seeth 
me, seeth the Father.” 

The capability of living the life of heaven is due to sanctifying 
grace, much as the power of living a bodily life is due to the presence 
of the soul. Thus, were it possible, by a special providence of God, 
for a soul without grace to enter heaven, such a soul would, in 
many respects, be as much out of place as a corpse seated at a din- 
ner table. Its eyes do not and cannot see; its brain does not and 
cannot think; it cannot love or be loved; it is no fit company for 
the living. So, too, with the soul which has lost grace by sinning 
mortally, or which has never received the divine Gift of God. It is 
lifeless; it cannot know and love God in a supernatural way; for it 
has not the nature which produces acts of this sort. 
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Moreover, this new principle of activity which is given to us 
is conceived of as acting by means of special faculties or powers, in 
much the same way as we conceive of our ordinary human nature as 
working by means of the faculties of intellect, will, memory and 
the rest. And so, from the very early ages of the Church, we find 
mention of special God-given faculties by means of which grace, an 
added nature, acts and lives. These powers we call “virtues” or 
“habits,” the most important of which are the virtues of faith, hope 
and charity. 

You see at once that we are using the word virtue in a technical 
and somewhat uncommon sense. We mean by it a special power 
which is conferred upon the soul, whereby it can itself produce acts 
which are supernatural; that is to say, acts which are in some way 
connected with the enjoyment of God in heaven. For example, a _ 
person who is in the state of grace, pauses a moment, and realizing 
that God ever dwells in the soul of one who loves Him, whispers 
“my God, I love Thee.” This act of charity is not elicited by the 
unaided natural power of the will, but by a double principle; namely, 
by both the will and the virtue or faculty for making supernatural 
acts of love. It is due to this supernatural cause that the act of love 
has an effect upon the after-life of the soul in heaven; for it gives a 
strict claim to reward. On the other hand, let us suppose that a 
pagan comes to the knowledge of God by merely thinking things out 
for himself; and further that, contrary to the common teaching, he 
receives no grace of any sort. If such a man were to mean and to 
say “my God, I love Thee,” his act of charity would have no such 
supernatural results; it would be purely a natural way produced by 
natural powers alone, and would be rewarded in a natural way. 
Thus in the case of two persons, one in the state of grace and the 
other not, the two acts of.life are very unlike, because produced 
by very. dissimilar causes. For these two movements of the two 
wills, one elevated by grace and the other not, are as widely different 
in their results as the movement of two high resistance wires, 
through one of which there is passing an electric current, while 
the other is not a live wire at all. 

My dear brethren, this incomplete sketch lets you see what is 
this real life of which our Lord says: “They will not come to me 
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that they may have life.” It is the divine life of the soul which is 
freely given by God, is extinguished by sin, is fostered and devel- 
oped by prayer, by the sacraments, and in particular by the Sacra- 
ment of the Blessed Eucharist. “I have come that they may have 
life and may have it more abundantly.” : 


PARABLE SERMONETTES FOR THE 
CHILDREN’S MASS 


By FREDERICK REUTER 


FourTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Our Pass To HEAVEN 


All “for the greater glory of God,” my dear children, must be the 
motive of all our actions. From the first moment when you awaken 
in the morning till the last prayer you say at night all must be 
done for the greater honor and glory of God. 

In order that our daily actions may bear fruit for eternal life, 
it is necessary, above all, that they should be done with the inten- 
tion of pleasing God. For this reason, as soon as we awake in 
the morning, we offer our heart and soul to Him, desiring that 
they may both be ever united to Him and employed in His divine 
service. “In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen. I offer to Thee this day all my thoughts, 
words and actions,” is the prayer we must say. This general offer- 
ing extends to the whole day, unless, unhappily, we recall it by 
committing some deliberate sin, so that all we do during the day is 
directed to God, and done with a view of pleasing Him. “O my 
God, I do this for love of Thee.” This short prayer renews our good 
intention of striving in all things to please God. Whether you 
study or play, children, or do little chores at home, do not forget to 
repeat this short prayer. | 

A hermit who had retired into the desert to do penance for his 
sins, was in the habit of going every day to a well at some distance 
to fetch water for his use. The journey was tiresome, but he made 
it cheerfully, with the intention of pleasing God. One very hot day, 
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as he was carrying his pail full of water under a broiling sun, the 
devil suggested to him that it was a very foolish thing to go daily 
such a distance for the water when he might, if he pleased, build 
his cell close to the spring. This thought took possession of his 
mind and he determined to place his cell closer to the spring. 

While he was thinking of the change, he was surprised to hear a 
voice behind him saying, “One, two, three, four,” as if there were 
someone walking after him and counting his steps. The hermit 
looked around in surprise and beheld a lovely youth, clad in a bril- 
liant robe of light whom he knew at once to be an angel. “Be not 
astonished,” the stranger said, “I am your guardian angel and I am 
counting your steps, that not one may pass unrewarded.” With 
these words the beautiful vision disappeared. The hermit, giving 
thanks to God, went on his way with joyful steps, and resolved to 
increase rather than lessen the distance between his little hut and 
the well. 

Any one who is in mortal sin cannot merit anything for heaven. 
As the branch cut off from the vine can bear no fruit, so Christians 
who have separated themselves from God by sin can yield no fruit 
for eternal life. He who is in the state of sin, though he may per- 
form the most heroic actions, give all he has to the poor, and die a 
martyr, derives no benefit from all this; he can expect no reward 
hereafter. Should Christians in a state of sin daily offer up their 
labors and good works and often say: “Lord, all for Thy love,” 
their pure intention will be of no benefit to them; all their works 
are lost for heaven. Children, what an injury do Christians who 
live in sin for a long time inflict upon themselves. 

St. Peter of Alcantara as a child was distinguished for his love 
of prayers and spirit of recollection. He rose very early, that he 
might have time to make his meditation. He then went to church, 
where he heard Mass with devotion, and often received Holy Com- 
munion. The rest of the day was spent at school, but even there, 
and also as he walked along the streets, he never. forgot God, but 
continually raised his heart to Him by some little act of love. At 
dinner he would always leave a portion on his plate for the love of 
God, and would never drink anything but water. 

Now it happened one day that, when the dinner hour came, Peter 
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could not be found. They sought him high and low. At length 
the servants bethought themselves of one room which they had not 

searched,—namely, the oratory. There they found the holy child 

upon his knees. He had forgotten all about his dinner. What a 

reproach is the example of this holy boy to those lazy children who, 

far from forgetting their meals through love of their prayers, 

often sit down to eat in the morning without having said any pray- 

ers at all. 

A good intention makes all labor meritorious. The father who 
plies the axe, the trowel, the hammer, and offers up to God all his 
troubles and labors can gain heaven. When the farmer in the field 
bears the heat and the burden of the day, splits wood, works in the 
barn, and does this for God’s sake he may promise himself an eternal 
reward. When mother, sweeping the room and doing the house- 
work, has the glory of God in view, she can earn thereby an eternal 
reward. What I have said of your father and mother, children, 
applies to you under the same conditions. There is indeed some- 
thing great about a pure intention. It is said of Midas, the King 
of the Phrygians, that whatever he touched was changed into gold. 
If you possessed such a power, I have no doubt you would touch 
now a stone, now a piece of wood, in order to get gold. Now see, 
a pure intention makes all your works more precious than gold, for 
you cannot purchase heaven with gold, but you can with good 
works, 

Those who have no pure intention in their work resemble spiders. 
The spider works till it has spent itself, but what does its work 
profit? It spins to catch only miserable flies, and to weave a web 
which can be destroyed by the weakest hand. The boy (or girl) 
who does’ not offer his daily tasks to God, troubles himself much 
and long, and receives for it nothing but miserable earthly goods, 
which do not satisfy the heart, and disappear like smoke. 

A pure intention is a very important matter; our eternal salvation 
depends on it, because all our actions are regulated by it. A pure 
intention makes all our works, labors and occupations meritorious 
for eternity. Thus will our days, though in the eyes of men they 
contain nothing great, be precious before God, being filled with 
good works done for His love and glory. 
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FirtH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


AN UNBRIDLED BEAST 


My dear children, in to-day’s Gospel Jesus teaches that those 
who are angry with their neighbors are as guilty of the judgment as 
those who, according to the doctrine of the Pharisees, actually com- 
mit murder. Anger is a mortal sin when we wish tliat a great evil, 
even death, may come to one of our companions or playmates, or 
when we desire to kill him or to do him some great injury, as soon 
as a chance offers itself. Christ has forbidden anger because 
murders often originate from it. When Cain did not control the 
anger which he had against his brother, Abel, he became a mur- 
derer. Never let sinful anger rise in your heart, bear no aversion 
to others; on the contrary be kind towards all and wish them well; 
it is our duty as Christians to love all, as brothers and sisters love 
one another. 

A young man who was subject to anger, was often sick. The doc- 
tor who knew the cause of his illness, advised him to avoid the pas- 
sion of anger, but in vain. He soon fell into a dreadful rage. The 
doctor, who happened to be present, held a looking-glass before his 
eyes. When he saw the deadly pallor of his face and his savage look- 
ing eyes, he trembled, and the doctor said: “Do you see yourself? 
Frequent storms like this uproot the tree of life.”” The young man 
corrected his ways and removed the cause of his illness. Boys and 
girls, when you are tempted to anger take a looking-glass into your 
hands and look at yourself, and when you see that terrible beast you 
will soon become calm. 


Anger is a burning fever; it makes you stupid, so that you do 
not know what you say or do. You see men get into a dreadful 
passion with an animal that will not do as they wish; with a stone 
against which they knock their foot; with a fire that does not burn 
quickly enough. Is this not unreasonable? And what foolish, 
senseless things they do when in a rage! The old heathen philoso- 
pher, Socrates, relates that when a boy he saw a man who wanted 
to open a door with a key but could not, bite the key, kick at the 
door with his feet, foam with rage and break out into dreadful 
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oaths. At this sight Socrates conceived such a horror of anger that 
he never in his life gave way to it. Should you not detest and shun 
a vice which deprives man of reason, the noblest gift of heaven, and 
reduces him to the rank of a beast of the field? 

St. John of God had occasion to reprimand a young nobleman for 
uttering improper words in the presence of several older persons. 
The excited young man said: “Go to the devil, and do not meddle 
with things you do not understand.” The saint replied : “Not under- 
stand? Amend your life and fear God before whose revenge you 
are not secure for a moment.” More enraged, the young man gave 
him a blow in the face, but the saint, far from avenging, himself, 
fell on his knees and only said: “I request you to strike as long as 
you please, only do not offend God by wicked talk.” The saint by 
his meekness won two souls for God at once; the nobleman was so 
struck with amazement that he became his greatest friend, and a 
noble lady, who happened to be present, his most fervent disciple 
So much does meekness effect; it breaks the anger of the fiercest 
man and softens the hardest hearts, so that they acknowledge their 
wrong and amend their lives. 

In order to preserve yourselves from the fatal consequences of 
the sin of anger, you must fight against it while you are still young, 
my dear children. Like every other bad passion, it grows stronger 
and stronger the older you get and the more you indulge it; while 
on the contrary, if you strive against it, it grows weaker and 
weaker, and gives you less trouble each succeeding day. One of 
the wise men of Greece advised the Emperor Augustus, whenever 
he felt angry, to recite the twenty-four letters of the Greek alphabet 
before saying or doing anything. A very prominent man once 
broke out into most offensive language against St. Francis de Sales: 
the saint looked at him quietly, aad answered not a word. The 
angry man considered this moderation as a sign of contempt, and 
redoubled his rage; but the saint again kept silence. At length the 
man departed. Another man who w&nessed the insult asked the 
saint how he managed to control himself so well. He replied: 
“I and my tongue have made an agreement that whenever I am 
excited, my tongue must be quiet and that I must not speak untfl 
the inward fever is cooled down.” Take an example from this 
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saint, and treasure up the lessons he gives you. If anger rises in 
your heart close your mouth and do not say a word. 

A little boy, a companion of the Blessed Sebastian, once having 
had a quarrel with another child, entertained for some time his 
feeling of anger. When Sebastian heard of this, he resolved to be 
the means of making peace between his little comrades. Going to 
his friend, he inquired if he had said the “Our Father” that morn- 
ing. The boy, not knowing the reason of Sebastian’s question, 
replied: “Why, yes; of course I did.” To which Sebastian 
responded: “Then surely you did not notice the words, ‘forgive us 
our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against us’.” 
Realizing his fault, the boy at once begged pardon of God and 
sought the child with whom he had quarreled, to ask his pardon, 

Children, how are you to fight the passion of anger? In the. 
first place, ask God to help you, when you say your daily prayers, 
hear Mass, or frequent the sacraments. Try to speak gently and 
kindly to him who has injured you, or do not speak at all until 
your anger has passed. Finally, look at our dear Lord on the 
crucifix, the One who bore with infinite patience the greatest 
injuries. Every day try to repeat many times this beautiful prayer: 
“O Jesus, meek and humble of heart, make my heart like unto 
Thine.” 


S1xtH SuNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Unruty APPETITES 


From to-day’s Gospel, my dear children, we can learn a lesson 
that is very useful, especially for the young folks who always want 
to satisfy their appetites. An inordinate desire for food or drink 
is called intemperance; it is a great sin. There are many people 
who never stop eating. They are just like a mill, continually on 
the grind. What a sad thing for a Christian to be so afflicted, when 
Christ and the saints mortified their desire for food at all times. 

The glutton or the drunkard is like a beast of the field, a slave 
to his own appetites. He has lost his reason and has no regard 
for the law of God. He shuts his heart against God’s help, divine 
grace. The terrible results of intemperance we have daily before 
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our eyes. Consider the homes made desolate, wives and children 
starving and naked, the most horrible crimes which are committed, 
and the sinners who are brought to an early grave. Truly, our 
whole land is ruined by the awful vice of intemperance. Ah, my 
dear children, pray earnestly to God that you may never be so 
unhappy as to become victims of this vice and, in order that you 
may be preserved from the danger of it, practice throughout life 
continual temperance, or moderation in your eating and drinking. 
Deny yourselves now in little things, and you will acquire that 
command over yourselves, which, with God’s grace, will enable you 
to stand firm in after-life against greater temptations. 

St. Monica, the mother of the great St. Augustine, was brought 
up under the care of a virtuous nurse, who endeavored to train her 
in habits of self-denial as well as other virtues. Thus, among other 
excellent practices, she would never allow the little Monica to 
drink between meals, saying to her, “Now you only want a drink 
of water; but when you grow up and are mistress of the cellar, you 
will not care for water, though the habit of drinking will still 
remain.” The very danger which the prudent servant had foreseen 
actually befell her, for as she grew older her parents frequently 
entrusted her with the key of the cellar, and sent her to draw the 
wine for the use of the family. When so doing she would some- 
times take a little sip out of curiosity, but by degrees the quantity 
increased, and at length she acquired such a liking for the wine that 
she would drink whole cupfuls with the greatest relish. Thus did 
she sow the seeds of intemperance, and expose herself to the dan- 
ger of grievous excess. Almighty God saw her peril, and mercifully 
rescued her from the brink of the precipice in the following manner : 

It happened one day that the young Monica had some angry 
words with one of the servants. Now this was the very maid who 
had been in the habit of accompanying her young mistress to the 
cellar, and who had frequently noticed her fondness for the wine- 
cup. In her vexation she now reproached Monica with her failing, 
calling her a young winebibber. This reprimand made the deepest 
impression upon young Monica, who, entering into herself, sincerely 
deplored her fault, and from that moment entirely corrected it. 
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Thus did her humility, in profiting by the rebuke of her servant, 
lay the foundation of her future sanctity. 

Intemperance is the source of many sins. The first is the neglect 
of religious duties. Private and family devotions are omitted ; Mass 
on Sundays and holydays is neglected; likewise the Word of God 
is brushed aside; sermons are ridiculed and never attended. The 
intemperate never want to go to confession and thereby omit their 
Easter duty from year to year. 

One morning Johnny went to town with his father, and stayed 
in his office until it was time for lunch. Johnny had never remained 
downtown so long, and he was very much interested in all the 
books and papers in his father’s office. He and his father were 
chums, and when lunch time came they went off together to eat at 
a nearby eating place. The waiter knew the boy’s father and when 
he received the order for lunch asked the boy what he would like 
to have to drink. The waiter did not ask the father, because he 
knew that it was the father’s custom to have a bottle of wine each 
day. The boy replied: “I'll take what father takes.” Then his father 
knew that something must be done, that it would never do for the 
waiter to bring a bottle of wine to the boy, and so he quietly called 
the waiter to his side and changed his order and asked for a glass 
of milk. When the lunch was brought in, two glasses of milk were 
set down on the table, one for the boy and one for his father. The 
little lad was greatly pleased that both of them should be having the 
same lunch; but all that afternoon after the father had gone back 
to his office the words of Johnny kept ringing in his ears, “I'll take 
what father takes.””’ He went home in the evening, and was happy 
a little while in hearing Johnny tell his mother all about his day’s 
fun in the city and how he had the same things for lunch as his 
father. That night, after the boy had gone to bed, the father still 
heard those same words over and over again, and he remembered 
his wine, cigars and all his bad habits. At last he could endure it 
no longer; kneeling down, he asked God to guide him, and from 
that night on he never tasted wine again. I think that the boys and 
girls who can do just what their parents do and are sure that they 
are doing what is right and true and good and kind, ought to be 
happy boys and girls. 
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Intemperance brings about quarrels and murder. It often hap- 
pens that drunken men quarrel, abuse one another, and come to 
-blows, which frequently result in murder. 

Children, we should sometimes voluntarily deprive ourselves of a 
certain amount of food and drink in order to gain control of our 
appetites. I am going to tell you about an American saint who 
restrained herself from an inordinate desire for food. St. Rose of 
Lima, at the age of six, began to fast three times a week on bread 
and water. At fifteen she made a vow never to eat meat unless 
compelled to do so by those who had authority over her and whom, 
she thought, she could not disobey without sinning. Her mother 
obliged her to sit at the table with the rest of the family and fare as 
the others did. But St. Rose would beg the servant to offer her 
only a dish composed of a crust of coarse bread and a handful of 
bitter herbs. Thus she voluntarily mortified herself at the same 
table where others sought to gratify their appetites generously. She 
was accustomed to gather wild herbs in the forest and to cultivate 
them carefully in her own garden so that she might have the material 
for self-denial always at hand. Her fast in general was so strict 
that in twenty-four hours she had nothing but a piece of bread and 
a little water. 


My dear boys and girls, pray every day to Saint Rose: “Dear 


Saint Rose, teach me how to do something pleasing to God every 
moment of my life, as long as I live.” 


SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
IN THE GARB OF SHEEP 


A good man, my dear children, has good thoughts; he takes 
pleasure in that which is good, hates and detests that which is evil, 
is occupied inwardly with God and divine things, humbles himself 
before God and thanks Him for graces and benefits. He recom- 
mends himself to His protection, repents of his faults, and when a 
bad thought or a sinful desire arises in his heart, fights against it. 


He also loves and esteems his fellow men. A good man guards 


against all sins of the tongue, against all vulgar and impure expres- 
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sions, against slander, detraction, cursing and swearing. What he 
says is necessary and useful, for the honor of God and the good of 
men. A good man guards, against every false step, practices the 
Christian virtues, and conscientiously fulfils the duties of his religion 
and state of life. 

Bad companions come to us in sheep’s clothing. If they showed 
themselves in their true form; that is, if they revealed their unbe- 
lief, their bad desires, passions and malice, and said what they really 
desire, they would gain no friends, everybody would avoid them 
with contempt. Knowing this, they disguise themselves and seek 
to appear as if they were very honest and pious, having the interest 
of all men at heart. | 

They seem to be very harmless, but are full of cunning. When- 
ever possible they either totally set aside the Commandments of God 
and the Church, or they explain away everything that checks sensu- 
ality. They would weaken zeal for virtue, calling it exaggeration. 
They tell us that mortification and self-denial are injurious to health 
and embitter the joys of life. They pretend to give us honey; 
instead they give us poison. We must beware of bad companions, 
that they may not ensnare us. 

Satan tempted Eve and told her that the eating of the forbidden 
fruit would bring no evil consequences; on the contrary, it would 
be of the greatest advantage to her, and would make Adam and 
herself equal to God. Thus he also comes to us, in the form of an 
angel of light or as a companion, in order to win our confidence. 
He makes us believe that this or that sin does not signify very 
much, that we can go to confession again, that God is infinitely 
merciful and always ready to forgive, that there is still time to do 
penance, that even the thief on the cross obtained pardon. Oh, how 
often does this crafty enemy succeed in leading men astray and 
plunging them into hell. 

My dear boys and girls, if you value your eternal salvation, listen 
to this story; for what happened to a certain young man might also 
happen to you. In a French town lived, some years ago, a young 
man who was an example and a model of piety to every one. One 
day there was a great public demonstration in the town. The young 
man was as anxious as the rest of the young people to see the festivi- 
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ties and take part in the rejoicing. On ordinary occasions he was 
accompanied by a companion of his own age, as pious and as inno- 
cent as himself, but on this day the latter remained at home, prob- 
ably fearing that he might be led into an occasion of sin. So the 
young man went alone. 

On his way he met another young man who was noted for his 
wickedness and who was just the opposite in character to the pious 
boy. His duty was to avoid his new comrade, lest he be led into 
temptation by him, but this he neglected to do. At first their con- 
versation was about matters of little importance, but soon his new 
companion began to use improper language, and speak with con- 
tempt of religious things. The young man neglected to pray to 
God for help and turn away from the path of evil. Continuing the 
new friendship, he lost the grace of God in a short time. 

Not long afterwards the pious boy of former days felt his heart 
filled with remorse. He had rejected his God, and now God rejected 
him. By a sudden death he was called to the judgment seat of Jesus 
Christ, was judged and perhaps condemned. The young man who 
had been the occasion of his fall was so overcome by the sudden 


death that he at once went to the neighboring monastery, and, cast- 
ing himself at the feet of the abbot, asked him most kindly to receive 
him, that he might do penance for his great sin. 


“O my Father,” he said, “I pray you to have pity on me who 
have just been the cause of casting into hell a soul created by God 
for heaven. Permit me to do penance under your guidance for the 
rest of my life.” He became a fervent religious, but could never 
smile; and in his humility and sorrow he would cast himself on the 
ground before the religious as they entered the church. 

Evil example is as catching as fever or smallpox. A sin com- 
mitted in the presence of others, especially of children and young 
people, is very often the occasion of their falling into a like offence 
whenever they are tempted. Our sin may be the cause of the ruin 
of many souls. When we go to confession we ought to mention, 
as nearly as we can, the number of those to whom we have given a 
bad example. 

St. Benedict, when a boy, was sent to Rome, and there placed 
in the public schools. Being frightened by the sinful lives of the 
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Roman youths, he fled to the desert mountains of Subiaco, and was 
directed by the Holy Ghost into a deep cave. He lived there for 
three years, unknown to any save a holy monk, Romanus, who 
clothed him in a monastic habit and brought him food. The fame 
of his sanctity soon gathered disciples round him, while many parents 
confided their children to his care. Amongst those trained by him 
were St. Maurus, then twelve years old, and St. Placidus, also a 
child. By prayer he did all things; he wrought miracles and 
prophesied; mended a broken sieve, brought water from a rock, 
filled an empty barrel with oil, gave alms and cast out devils. 


A peasant whose son had just died, ran in anguish to St. Bene- 
dict, crying out: “Give me back my son.” The monks joined the 
poor man in his petitions; but St. Benedict replied: “Such miracles 
are not for us to work, but for the blessed Apostles. Why will you 
lay upon me a burden which my weakness cannot bear?” Moved 
at length by compassion he knelt down, and prostrating himself 
on the body of the child prayed earnestly. Then rising he cried 
out: “Behold not, O Lord, my sins, but the faith of this man, 
who desireth the life of his son; and restore to the body that soul 


which Thou hast taken away.” Hardly had he spoken when 
the child’s body began to tremble, and taking him by the hand 
he restored him alive to his father. 


My dear boys, pray earnestly to the great St. Benedict, that he 
may be your guide and steer you clear of all evil companions. 


EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
To GivE AN AccouNT 


Again and again, my dear boys and girls, you have been told 
that one of God’s greatest gifts to his children was the mind, by 
which they may know Him. We owe Him the service of that mind, 
therefore, as well as our hearts and souls. To make that mind’s 
service what it should be, the mind must be cultivated, just as a 
garden is cultivated to make it produce nourishing food, This is 
what the schools do for us; they cultivate the mind and make it 
produce something that is pleasing to God and beneficial to man. 
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They teach us how to be good Christians and good citizens; for 
we must not separate service of country from service of God. The 
man who is the best Catholic will be the best citizen. Remember 
that, children; but remember, too, that to be a good Catholic means 
to use everything God has given you to the very best of your ability. 

As Catholics you are better educated in the truths of God than 
other children; you should know better than they what is right and 
just, whether you are at work or at play. When you grow older 
you should also know your duty in time of peace or war better 
than others. 

Therefore, Catholic boys and girls who do not take the trouble 
to study and fit themselves to help determine the laws of their coun- 
try are “slackers”; they fail in their duty to both God and country. 

St. Veronica’s parents were peasants of a village near Milan. 
From her childhood she cheerfully toiled hard at home and in the 
field. Gradually the desire for perfection grew within her; she 
became deaf to the jokes and songs of her companions, and some- 
times, when reaping or hoeing, would hide her face and weep. She 
soon began to be anxious about her learning, and rose secretly at 
night to teach herself to read. She joined a community which was 
extremely poor. Her duty was to beg through the city for their 
daily bread. She sought, to the last days of her life, the hardest 
and most humbling occupations. When Veronica was urged in 
sickness to accept some exemption from her labors, her one answer 
was, “I must work while I can, while I have time.” Dare we, then, 
waste our time? 

Whether we know it or not, every minute of the day we 
are answering three questions: What shall I do; how shall I do it; 
why shall I do it. If we answer them without thinking at all we 
are not much better than animals that follow a blind instinct; if we 
answer them consciously, after thought, we use the highest powers 
God has given us—reason and free will. It follows, therefore, that 
the more thought we give to these three questions the better men 
and women we shall be. 

Now we cannot always answer the first question just as we wish; 
we cannot always choose what we shall do. We are all given cer- 
tain things to do. Circumstances may control, more or less, what 
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we have to do, especially when we are young. For instance, we 
must go to school, we must help at home or, perhaps, go out and 
earn something to help maintain the home. Of course where we 
have a choice it is very important to make it well, to do what will 
be of the greatest value. Because we cannot always choose what 
we shall do, it is the least important of the three questions. 

What we do immediately gains or loses in value according to 
how we do it. Your parents can send you to school for years and 
years, but they can not make you learn; that depends upon you and 
how you study. How do you do your home duties; how do you 
do your work? The answer to these questions tells whether you are 
“dumb driven animals,” or “heroes in the strife’; or intelligent 
human beings using the gift of free will. Children, make this your 
motto: “What is worth doing at all is worth doing well,” for that 
is how we should do all things. : 

Still more important is the answer we give to the third question: 
why? This intention, as we call it, gives things a high spiritual 
value. By it we can lift the meanest thing out of the dust and make 
it shine with the glory of heaven, or, alas! we can drag down the 
high things, and ourselves with them, into the very depths of hell. 
If we can truthfully say that we do things for God’s honor and 
glory, that we devote our powers of body, mind and soul to the pur- 
pose for which God gave them, then, indeed, we turn everything into 
gold. As an old English poet says: “A servant with this clause 
makes drudgery divine; who sweeps a room as for God’s laws, 
makes that and the action fine.”’ 

Children, do not deceive yourselves into thinking that your motive 
is good when you are careless as to how your work is done. Even 
the things best in themselves (saying our prayers, going to Mass 
and receiving the sacraments), may become occasions of sin if you 
do not consider how and why you should do them. Doing a thing 
for a good intention, however, does not mean that you must always 
be asking: “why are we doing this?’ That would be impossible. 
If we set out each day with a good purpose, knowing why we are 
engaged in the business of life, we shall not stray far out of our 
course. If we do, it will be easy to get back by occasionally consid- 
ering the question: “why are we doing this?” 
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There is one who has been the model for all the saints and who 
js our model every day we have to serve God. Children, you can 
easily guess who I mean; it is the Blessed Mother of God. What 
she did in her life was very much like what other people do. (Of 
course she had a special vocation as the Mother of God, but other- 
wise she did what others do.) She lived at home with her parents, 
kept house for our Lord and St. Joseph, did the work that many 
girls and women think too hard, tiresome and stupid for them to do. 
It was not so much what she did that made her the greatest of 
women; it was how and why she did it. She left her parents and 
went to the Temple as a little girl because they told her to, she 
studied so well that the beautiful words of the Scripture became 
her own and were mingled in her prayers with the simple words 
from her own heart. She absorbed from the Scripture the spirit of 
reverence and obedience; when God sent His angel to her with a 
direct message, she was ready to answer: “Be it done unto me 
according to Thy word.” If her heart had not been open to God’s 
grace; she would not have been “full of grace” and “blessed 
amongst women.” She is always ready to help us, children. 

The Blessed Virgin showed St. Veronica three mystical letters. 
The first signified purity of intention—to begin her daily duties for 
no human motive, but for God alone. The second, an aversion to 
murmuring and criticism—by attending to her own affairs, never 
judging her neighbor, but praying for those that have erred. The 
third was daily meditation on the Passion of our Lord—to forget 
her own pains and sorrows in those of her Lord, and to weep 
silently over the memory of His wrongs. 
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Recent Publications 


Gracefulness or Folly, Which Shall It Be? Preface by the Editor, 
Dr. C. Bruehl. (Joseph Schaefer, New York.) Price: 10 cents. 

This is a timely little work dealing with one of the outstanding evils 
of the day. The author addresses himself chiefly to Christian mothers 
and daughters, giving plain and instructive facts on the subject of 
fashions and dress. The principles concerning feminine dress are 
treated briefly but sufficiently under the titles: Scandal, Charity, 
Modesty, Sin, The Bounds of Decency, The Church, The Cult of 
Beauty, Society, Health, Fashion, The Final Resolve, and A Word to 
Men. Priests and confessors will find in this booklet a means to coun- 
teract the fashions of the day, which are wielding such a disintegrating 
influence on the morals of the nation. 


Rebuilding a Lost Faith, By an American Agnostic. *. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, New York.) 8vo. pp. 222. 


This is the work of a convert who was brought up in an pee 
form of Protestantism, and having the example of very pious parents, 
set out to become a Congregational minister. Apparently his experi- 
ences in the seminary were of a kind to send him speedily into Ration- 
alism, in which wilderness he remained for forty years. The wander- 
ing soul was eventually found by the Good Shepherd, and after much 
thought and prayer, and many experiences of a strange kind, received 
the light of the faith. He says, in his Introduction: “This book is 
the result of numerous requests to write an explanation of the motives, 
influences and arguments which brought me back to faith in God, the 
Bible, immortality and the Christian religion and finally led me to 
enter the ancient Apostolic Catholic Church, whose Primate is the 
Pope. . . . Many of the usual differences between Catholics and 
Protestants are here discussed, but not with a desire for controversy. 
As I formerly took a more or less public stand towards prominent 
religious questions—unhappily in opposition to what I now, by God’s 
grace, recognize as truth—I feel myself constrained to state with 
equal frankness my present religious convictions. As possible readers 
I have had in mind especially such Protestants and Rationalists as, 
like myself, have grown up under modern sceptical and materialistic 
conditions, with little or no conception of ecclesiastical authority. To 
them the point of view from which I have approached the study of 
the Catholic Church will seem familiar and natural, however much 
they may differ from me in my conclusions.” In its twenty-three 
chapters this work, amongst other subjects, treats of the Existence of 
God; The Moral Law; Immortality; Revelation; What Think Ye of 
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Christ? There is much matter on Luther and Protestantism in Ger- 
many and America, and on the Church of England. In the section 
entitled, “Difficulties Surmounted” are found discussions on Papal 
Infallibility, Purgatory, Indulgences, the Sacrament of Penance, 
Veneration of our Lady and the Saints, Ancient and Modern 
Miracles, the Veneration of Images and Relics, Persecutions for 
Heresy by Catholics and Protestants. Then we have The Final Step, 
and a splendid chapter entitled: Some Catholic Privileges and 
Compensations. 

As can be seen from this enumeration of the contents of the work, 
it covers the field thoroughly, and, we are glad to say, with logical 
precision and insight. But what gives it especial value is the personal 
element which pervades it throughout. Strange as it may seem, this 
agnostic was awakened to the state of his religious drifting by the 
Great War. The frankness with which he states the difficulties he 
had to surmount and the care and common sense which he manifested 
in trying to do away with them, puts before our mind’s eye a typical 
American. Our interest in this anonymous convert is increased when 
we learn that the writer is none other than the famous traveller and 
lecturer, John L. Stoddard. 

As an exposition of religious truth by a layman, this work deserves 
all commendation. Just because Mr. Stoddard is a layman, many 
points which an ecclesiastic might stress are here passed over with 
just a casual mention. The tough and hickory difficulties that men 
meet with in the world when they have lost faith in God, and when 
they.are trying to fight their way back to Him, are in evidence here. 
As a picture for Catholics of the struggles which those must undergo 
who are seeking the light, this work deserves consideration. There 
are certain judgments pronounced here which no born Catholic would 
ever be in a position to make, and which he will accept as true because 
made by one who has once grappled with them. In the ever increasing 
literature of conversions this work will not hold an inconspicuous 
place. ToS 


Supernatfiral Mysticism. By Benedict Williamson. (B. Herder, 
St. Louis.) 8vo. pp. 268. Price: $2.75. 


The contents of this volume were delivered as conferences to the 
nuns of Tyburn. As a consequence, there is a tone of practicality 
about this work which one would little suspect from the title. The 
author goes over in his own easy language the ordinary topics which 
come up for discussion in a retreat, with the addition of some others 
on mysticism, and spiritual experiences, such as visions and the like. 
Probably the most valuable part of the work is those chapters in 
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which he treats of these and allied subjects, such as the Dark Night 
of the Soul, Temptation and Contemplation. The entire work is solid 
and written in a vivid style, and can be safely commended to all. But 
what deserves especial commendation is the careful treatment of the 
mystical element in the lives of those who are trying to push forward. 
There is at the present time such a revival of interest in Mysticism, 
outside the Church, that it is well for those who make a specialty of 
religion, such as priests and religious, to have accurate and clear ideas 
on the subject, since many a non-Catholic turns from the unsatisfying 
husks of Mysticism, as these are served outside the Church, to those 
within the Church, from whom they rightly expect definite informa- 
tion. Fortunately, a book such as the present one and the helpful 
manuals of Father Louismet will do much to remedy the lack of 
knowledge on Mysticism amongst the nuns and also the priests, who, 
sad and strange to say, receive very little instruction on this matter 
in the seminary. And the author shows us here that the mystical 
truths are not dry or, on the other hand, so speculative as to be 
incapable of being invested with the most compelling kind of interest. 
We gladly recommend this work, as it marks a decided advance in the 
tone and matter of retreat sermons. Missionaries and retreat masters 
cannot but profit from a careful study of such a model, which, aside 
from the orthodoxy of its teaching, has many literary graces. And 
we are glad to note, too, what is a new departure in books of spiritual 
teaching,—namely, a full index at the end of the volume, which 
enables us to find just what we are looking for. 7. S 





Some Errors of H. G. Wells. By Richard Downey. (Benziger 
Bros., New York.) 16mo. pp. 57, Price: 35 Cents. 


Everybody is talking about Wells’ “Outline of History,” which has 
been one of the best sellers of the last twelvemonth. One would 
hardly expect that an erratic writer like Wells would have had the 
hardihood to undertake the condensation of a Universal History 
within the confines of a single volume. But he has apparently done 
so to the satisfaction of a vast army of readers who look upon it as an 
epoch-making work. Its one saving feature—if, indeed, it has any 
saving features at all—must be its style, which, as always, is vivid, 
alert and picturesque. Dr. Downey in this small brochure, which is 
very timely, has shown up the intellectual deficiencies of the writer of 
the “Outline of History.” He delivers such smashing blows that no 
thinking man can take Wells seriously. Indeed, there are many men 
who believe that Wells does not take himself seriously. He has changed 
so much on fundamental questions in various editions of his books 
that one may wonder whether he is actually intellectually sincere. Be 
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that as it may, Dr. Downey has proved once and for all, without much 
labor, that Wells is intellectually unprepared to write an “Outline of 
History” of our own times, much less of the days that have gone. 

+. M.S. 


Religion, First Course. Religion, First Manual. The Teaching 
of Religion. By the Rev. Roderick MacEachen, D.D. (The Mac- 
millan Co., New York.) 

These volumes are intended to aid the teacher in explaining the truths 
of religion to children. The method is simple, yet clear, and if adhered 
to by the teachers, will undoubtedly simplify the study of the catechism. 
Innovations, however, are always dangerous and the teacher must 
adapt these methods to the individual child. We do not believe that 
any new system can do away with the old method of learning 
specific definitions of important truths. The child may not understand 
or retain all of these definitions, but they will certainly help in after- 
life to grasp the doctrines which center about and hang upon them. 
Furthermore, when the child learns the definition by heart, it is the 
teacher’s duty to explain, amplify and illustrate it. Definitions are 
essential pegs or hooks on which a child must hang his knowledge, if 
he is going to retain any of it. 


The Song of Lourdes. By the Rev. John Fitzpatrick, O.M.I. 
(Benziger Bros., New York.) Price: $1.75. 


Thoughts of June. By Kathleen A. Sullivan. (Diederich- 
Schaefer Co., Milwaukee.) 


Father Fitzpatrick has thrown into verse the story of the apparition 
of Bernadette at Lourdes and the pilgrimages and miracles. It will 
be welcomed by every devotee of Our Blessed Mother. 

“Thoughts of June” includes many religious and patriotic songs. 
Those on Ireland are pathetic, yet hopeful. The nature songs are the 
best in the little volume. 


The Sons o’ Cormae an’ Tales of Other Men’s Sons. By Aldis 
Dunbar. (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York.) Price: $2.50. 


The Fringe of the Eternal. By the Rev. Francis Gonne. (Ben- 
ziger Bros., New York.) 

Ireland, the land of romance and chivalry, the home of education 
and religion, possesses a folk lore unsurpassed in quality or quantity 
by any other nation. The authors have selected different phases of 
the subject and each has produced an interesting volume. Father 
Gonne has touched on the spiritual side of Irish life, that heroic inspira- 
tion which kept her people true to the ancient faith during centuries 
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of persecution, and intermingles a strain of the supernatural. Aldis 
Dunbar has dealt with the story of the “Good People,” and the lighter 
side of this religious yet mercurial race. Both works are interesting, 
especially at this time, when the future of Ireland is the one great 
political problem of the world. 


The Potter’s House. By Isabel C. Clarke. (Benziger Bros,, 
New York.) Price: $2.00. 


The Works of Satan. By Richard Aumerle Maher. (The Mac- 
millan Co., New York.) Price: $1.75. | 


Signals from the Bay Tree. By the Rev. H. S. Spalding, S.J. 
(Benziger Bros., New York.) Price: $1.50. 


A Joyful Herald of the King of Kings. By the Rev. F. M. Dreves. 
(The B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis.) Price: $1.25. 


In “The Potter’s House,” Miss Clarke explains the position of the 
Church on matrimony and shows the danger and fallacy of the so- 
called modern ideas. Around this nucleus she has woven a pretty 
and interesting love story. As in her former works, she shows such 
literary and artistic skill that the reader is not only amused but also 
instructed in the truths of religion. It is intensely dramatic and the 
interest never flags until the story is finished. 

“The Works of Satan” is not a treatise on the machinations of the 
prince of darkness, but the story of a country editor, dubbed “Satan” 
by his fellow citizens. Having finished his newspaper work and being 
unwilling to hoe his cornfield, he goes forth and spreads some harmless 
gossip which destroys the tranquillity of the sleepy village. The book 
is amusing from cover to cover, and should be read by all who enjoy 
a rollicking story. 

Father Spalding has written a fascinating story for boys. The 
scenes are laid in the Everglades and camping, fishing, hunting and a 
search for hidden treasure keep the reader in suspense until the final 
pages. Every lover of outdoor sports will enjoy this well written book. 

Father Dreves of the St. Joseph’s Foreign Missionary Society has 
issued a series of short stories, to awaken and to promote interest 
among boys and girls in the Foreign Mission Crusade. Most appro- 
priately, the first chapter deals with the life and martyrdom of the 
Blessed Théophane Vénard. The other chapters are equally interest- 
ing and inspiring. It will help to arouse the missionary spirit in our 
young students and perhaps will lead some to follow in the footsteps 
of the modern martyr. Cardinal Bourne has written a letter com- 
mending the work to our Catholic youth. y ee ae 





